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Introduction 

The  following  sections  of  this  report  summarize  the  presentations  and  discussions  of  a  workshop 
held  on  October  5,  1994.  The  RTA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Neighborhood  Technology, 
sponsored  the  workshop  to  look  at  ways  to  foster  transit-oriented  development  in  northeastern 
Illinois.  This  section  includes  discussion  of  transit-oriented  design  principles,  a  summary  of  find- 
ings from  the  workshop  presentations  and  discussion  of  approaches  to  implementing  transit- 
oriented  development  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  Following  this  section,  summaries  of  presentation 
made  at  the  workshop  are  presented. 

This  region,  like  other  metropolitan  regions  across  the  country,  is  facing  congestion,  urban  sprawl 
and  air  quality  problems.  These  problems  are,  in  many  ways,  the  results  of  land  use  and  energy 
policies  that  have  fostered  low  density,  single  use  development.  In  northeastern  Illinois  from  1980 
to  1990,  population  growth  has  been  low,  on  the  order  of  four  percent,  while  the  amount  of  devel- 
oped land  has  increased  significantly  (over  45  percent).  The  Regional  Transportation  Authority  of 
Northeastern  Illinois  (RTA,  the  financial  and  planning  oversight  agency  for  the  transit  service 
providers  in  the  region)  recognizes  that  transit  ridership  is  linked  to  land  use.  New  approaches  to 
development  and  land  use  offer  the  opportunity  to  address  these  problems  in  ways  that  can  be 
beneficial  to  communities  and  developers  as  well  as  the  region's  transit  agencies. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  dialogue  among  municipal  officials  and  staffs,  developers  and  transporta- 
tion planners,  the  goal  of  the  workshop  was  to  illustrate  how  transit-oriented  development  creates 
a  "win-win-win"  situation.  Transit-oriented  development  leads  to  more  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment, fosters  vital  commercial/retail  centers  that  enhance  a  community's  tax  base  and  increases 
transit  ridership. 

Background 

Architects,  planners  and  urban  design  professionals  have  created  new  approaches  to  land  use 
and  development  that  borrow  from  an  older  pattern  of  urban  development.  These  new  ap- 
proaches are  described  by  terms  like:  neotraditional  developments,  traditional  neighborhood 
designs,  pedestrian  pockets  and  transit-oriented  developments  (TODs)  (Cevero  1993:2).  These 
approaches  have  been  referred  to  collectively  as  the  "New  Urbanism"  (Katz  1994). 

This  "New  Urbanism"  approach  borrows  many  of  the  successful  elements  of  traditional  towns 
such  as  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  in  this  region,  older  commuter  suburbs  such  as  Evanston, 
Oak  Park,  Lake  Forest  and  many  others.  These  elements  include  a  commercial  core  within 
walking  distance  of  a  majority  of  residents,  a  well-connected  street  network,  narrow  streets  with 
curbside  parking  and  back-lot  alleys,  mixed  uses  and  varying  densities  of  housing  (Cevero 
1993:2).  The  design  principles  of  the  "New  Urbanism"  lead  to  a  pattern  of  development  that  is 
conducive  to  transit  and  pedestrian  access  and  to  reducing  dependence  on  the  automobile. 

The  Transit-Oriented  Development  (TOD)  concept  is  simple:  moderate  and  high  density 
housing  along  with  complementing  public  uses,  jobs,  retail  and  services,  are  concentrated  in 
mixed  use  developments  located  as  strategic  points  along  the  regional  transit  system.  Each 
TOD  has  a  centrally  located  transit  stop  and  core  area;  accompanying  residential  and/or 
employment  uses  are  within  an  average  2,000  feet  walking  distance.  The  location,  design, 
configuration  and  mix  of  uses  in  a  TOD  provides  an  alternative  to  current  suburban  develop- 
ment trends  by  emphasizing  a  pedestrian-oriented  environment  and  reinforcing  the  use  of 
public  transportation. 
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This  linkage  between  land  use  and  transit  is  designed  to  result  in  an  efficient  pattern  of 
development  that  supports  the  transit  system  and  mal<es  significant  progress  in  reducing 
sprawl,  traffic  congestion  and  pollution.  The  TOD's  mixed-use  clustering  of  land  uses  within 
a  pedestrian-friendly  area  connected  to  transit  provides  for  growth  with  a  minimum  of  envi- 
ronmental and  social  costs  (Cambridge  Systematics  et  ai  1992:8). 

The  problems  resulting  from  the  combined  effects  of  dispersed,  single-purpose  land  use  and 
increasing  dependence  on  auto  travel  have  been  especially  acute  for  transit.  Ridership  declined 
as  first  homes  and  then  jobs  moved  to  an  ever-receding  urban  boundary.  The  policies  of  at- 
tempting to  continually  increase  highway  capacity,  maintain  low  fuel  prices  and  require  a  more 
than  ample  supply  of  free  parking  led  not  only  to  a  reduction  of  transit  use,  but  also  created 
environments  where  transit  was  no  longer  a  viable  transportation  alternative. 

But  we  continue  to  build  post-World  War  II  suburbs  as  if  families  were  larger  and  had  only 
one  breadwinner,  as  if  jobs  were  all  downtown,  as  if  land  and  energy  were  endless,  and  as  if 
another  lane  on  the  freeway  would  end  traffic  congestion....  Suburban  sprawl  increases 
pollution... and  generates  enormous  costs  -  costs  which  ultimately  must  be  paid  by  taxpay- 
ers, consumers,  businesses,  and  the  environment.  The  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
limiting  the  scope,  program,  or  location  of  development  -  they  must  be  resolved  by  rethink- 
ing the  nature  and  quality  of  growth  itself,  in  every  context  (Calthorpe  1993:15). 

Before  automobile  ownership  became  widespread,  urban  areas  tended  to  be  developed  as 
concentrated  areas  of  multiple  activities.  They  had  a  mix  of  uses  within  walking  distance  of  each 
other.  Streets  were  organized  on  a  grid  system  with  buildings  set  close  to  the  street.  Parking 
was  limited.  This  pattern  changed  as  cars  became  cheaper  to  own  and  operate,  and  the  road- 
way network  expanded.  Communities  that  grew  in  the  decades  following  World  War  II  typically 
were  characterized  by  a  low  density,  single-use  pattern  of  development.  A  discontinuous  and 
hierarchical  street  network  tended  to  discourage  pedestrian  and  transit  access. 

Clearly,  many  of  the  problems  facing  metropolitan  areas  come  from  land  use  policies  and  design 
practices.  Some  would  argue  that  these  modern  development  patterns  reflect  the  efficient 
handiwork  of  market  forces.  The  patterns  of  growth  and  development  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  forty  years  reflect  not  only  market  forces,  but  also  the  effects  of  public  policies,  regulations 
and  the  age-old  practice  of  doing  business  as  usual. 

"Business  as  usual"  is  not  likely  to  be  a  successful  strategy  for  either  those  concerned  about 
environmental  issues,  public  transportation  and  central  cities  or  for  those  who  see  "Edge  Cities" 
as  the  nation's  future.  Building  more  highways,  moving  jobs  and  residents  further  and  further  out 
has  not  eliminated  congestion.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  at  new  approaches  to  development  and 
urban  design  that  can  address  the  problems  that  have  come  with  auto-oriented  development. 

New  approaches  to  land  use,  development  and  design  are  likely  to  produce  new  solutions  to 
these  intractable  problems.  The  ability  of  transit  to  efficiently  and  effectively  provide  mobility 
options  for  people  is  closely  tied  to  the  land  use  decisions  that  are  made  by  municipalities.  A 
built  environment  that  is  pedestrian  friendly,  street  layouts  that  enable  efficient  transit  routes  to  be 
designed  and  development  patterns  that  do  not  dictate  auto  use  are  the  types  of  concepts  sup- 
ported by  transit-oriented  development. 


Findings 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  workshop  was  to  bring  together  people  who  could  provide  different  points 
of  view  about  transit-oriented  development.  This  goal  was  met  in  terms  of  both  audience  and 
speakers.  Several  common  themes  can  be  identified  from  the  varied  perspectives  of  the  speak- 
ers and  workshop  participants.  These  themes  are  interrelated  and  supportive  of  each  other.  The 
key  themes  from  the  workshop  include: 

•  the  importance  of  community  participation; 

•  the  need  to  create  a  clear  picture  of  what  transit-oriented  development  is  and  how  it  can 
benefit  communities; 

•  the  need  to  join  transportation  planning  and  economic  development  into  a  single,  cohe- 
sive process; 

•  the  importance  of  early  communication  and  coordination  among  planners,  developers, 
municipalities,  transportation  agencies  and  the  citizens; 

•  the  importance  of  the  pedestrian  environment;  and 

•  the  need  to  identify  what  residents  want;  typical  suburban  development  is  not  necessarily 
what  people  prefer  their  communities  to  look  like.  When  given  a  choice,  people's  prefer- 
ences are  often  for  the  types  of  communities  that  are  represented  by  transit-oriented 
design  principles. 

Community  Participation.  The  presentation  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  Orange  Line  in  Boston  by 
David  Lee  illustrated  the  importance  of  community  participation  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  was 
community  involvement  that  led  to  a  change  in  the  project  from  highway  expansion  to  a  transit 
alternative.  Community  participation  was  also  important  in  planning  and  design  decisions.  Citi- 
zens were  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  architects  for  the  project  to  design  facilities  that  are 
assets  to  the  neighborhoods.  This  project  also  illustrates  the  need  to  look  at  transportation  and 
economic  development  comprehensively,  as  components  of  a  single  process  rather  than  as 
independent  projects.  In  the  words  of  David  Lee,  "This  was  not  a  transportation  project.  This  was 
a  community  development  project  with  a  transportation  component." 

Creating  A  Vision.  Effective  community  participation  implies  a  "buy-in"  to  the  project.  This  is 
achieved  not  just  through  giving  people  the  opportunity  to  attend  meetings.  Giving  people  the 
chance  to  not  only  to  see  what  the  project  the  will  look  like,  but  also  to  have  influence  on  deci- 
sions is  important  to  their  acceptance  and  support  of  a  project.  As  Peter  Katz  pointed  out,  giving 
the  public  real  authority  in  decision-making  is  part  of  a  truly  participatory  process. 

One  process  for  creating  this  "vision"  and  "buy-in"  was  illustrated  by  Professor  Anton  Nelessen's 
"Visual  Preference  Survey."  Allowing  people  to  compare  side-by-side  views  of  different  designs, 
building  setbacks,  sidewalk  and  street  layouts,  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  determine  and  express 
their  preferences.  This  process  and  other  approaches  such  as  design  charettes  allow  people  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  transit-oriented  development  looks  like.  Experience  with  the 
"Visual  Preference  Survey"  has  shown  that  more  often  than  not,  people  prefer  projects  that  use 
transit-oriented  design  principles. 
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Another  approach  to  creating  community  "buy-in"  is  seen  in  the  Elmhurst  example.  The  use  of 
committees  or  commissions  that  include  community  and  business  leaders  and  their  commitment 
to  a  common  goal  for  the  community  is  important  to  creating  acceptance  and  support  for  transit- 
oriented  development. 

Comprehensive  Approach.  Transit-oriented  development  incorporates  land  use  as  well  as  trans- 
portation elements  in  its  design  principles  and,  therefore,  requires  a  comprehensive  approach.  A 
successful  transit-oriented  development  project  draws  together  transportation  components,  urban 
design  and  economic  development  elements.  It  relies  on  and  supports  community  development. 
The  mix  of  uses  and  densities  and  the  pedestrian  scale  of  transit-oriented  development  need  to 
be  fully  integrated  with  the  transportation  elements  for  the  project  to  work  well. 

A  fully  comprehensive  approach  to  transit-oriented  development  also  means  bringing  all  the  right 
parties  together.  Not  only  is  public  participation  important,  but  participation  of  both  private  and 
public  sector  players  is  also  needed.  Municipalities,  transportation  agencies,  and  developers 
need  to  be  part  of  the  planning  effort. 

Communication  And  Coordination.  John  LaMotte's  discussion  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  need  to 
ensure  that  transportation  improvement  and  development  projects  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  their 
potential  impact,  positive  or  negative,  on  each  other.  This  coordination  will  ensure  that  both 
development  opportunities  and  transportation  improvements  are  maximized.  This  communication 
and  coordination  needs  to  occur  at  an  early  stage  in  project  development  for  maximum  benefit. 
Well-timed  communication  of  project  goals  and  coordination  of  project  implementation  can  create 
additional  benefits  from  a  project,  often  without  adding  cost. 

Pedestrian  Environment.  All  transit  riders  are  pedestrians  at  some  point  in  their  trip.  This  fact 
combined  with  the  scale  and  the  need  to  support  a  mix  of  uses  makes  a  walkable  environment 
critical  to  transit-oriented  development.  Nearly  all  of  the  presentations  touched  on  the  "pedestrian 
realm"  in  some  way.  Pedestrian  access  is  not  typically  considered  in  most  new  developments. 

The  Marl<et  for  Transit-Oriented  Development.  Typical,  auto-oriented  development  is  often  ratio- 
nalized as  representing  "what  the  market  wants."  The  results  of  programs  such  as  the  "Visual 
Preference  Survey"  and  the  economic  success  of  transit-oriented  development  and  traditional 
neighborhood  design  projects  show  that  consumers  will  vote  with  their  dollars  for  communities 
that  are  not  auto  dependent.  As  James  Capraro  illustrated  in  his  presentation  on  the  CTA's 
Orange  Line,  there  is  a  strong  market  for  residential  and  commercial  development  near  transit. 

Summary.  Transit-oriented  development  needs  to  be  comprehensive  in  its  planning,  coordination 
and  citizen  participation.  It  needs  to  be  viewed  as  a  planning  effort  that  contains  transportation, 
urban  design  and  economic  development  components.  Support  can  be  garnered  for  transit- 
oriented  development  through  public  participation  by  letting  people  see  what  it  looks  like  and 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  influence  design  choices.  Creating  environments  that  people  enjoy 
walking  in  contributes  to  both  transit  and  the  viability  of  the  development. 

Fostering  Transit-Oriented  Development 

From  the  perspective  of  the  RTA,  transit-oriented  development  is  a  "win-win-win"  strategy.  Devel- 
opers create  projects  that  are  more  marketable,  municipalities  get  a  larger  tax  base  with  reduced 
congestion  and  transit  gains  ridership.  This  "win-win-win"  strategy  is  not  a  given,  however. 


It  takes  creativity,  willingness  to  compromise  and  readiness  to  move  away  from  "business  as 
usual."  While  guidelines  and  design  principles  are  helpful,  each  transit-oriented  development 
project  will  be  unique  to  its  setting  and  circumstances.  Some  projects  may  require  a  significant 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  as  in  the  case  of  Elmhurst.  Others  require  the  devel- 
oper to  subsidize  some  municipal  or  transit  service  in  return  for  higher  densities  or  a  mix  of  uses. 
In  some  cases,  a  municipality's  existing  planned  unit  development  process  or  a  zoning  variance 
process  may  provide  a  sufficient  framework  for  a  transit-oriented  development. 

Each  project  requires  a  design  solution  crafted  to  its  particular  issues.  While  certain  design 
principles  can  be  applied  to  virtually  any  project,  selection  of  design  elements,  site  designs  and 
plans  must  be  tailored  to  each  specific  situation.  The  application  of  transit-oriented  design  prin- 
ciples should  lead  to  a  project  that  enhances  mobility  by  providing  better  pedestrian  and  transit 
access.  For  example  a  grid  street  network  is  an  important  element  in  transit-oriented  develop- 
ment. How  a  transit-oriented  development  project  fits  within  an  existing,  grid  or  whether  a  grid 
has  to  be  created  or  modified  for  the  development,  is  something  that  has  to  be  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

One  of  the  goals  of  transit-oriented  development  is  to  create  access  by  proximity  or  by  transit 
service  rather  than  by  driving.  If  people  live  and/or  work  near  civic  or  cultural  centers,  commercial 
and  retail  or  recreational  activities  and  can  get  to  them  easily  by  transit,  at  a  minimum  they  have 
the  option  to  walk,  bike  or  take  a  bus  or  train  instead  of  a  car.  Having  those  options  can  reduce 
congestion,  improve  air  quality  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community. 

Strategies  and  Tactics  for  Transit-Oriented  Development 

From  the  national  and  regional  examples  presented  in  the  following  discussions,  we  see  that 
transit-oriented  development  can  work  on  a  wide  range  of  scales.  It  can  be  something  as  simple 
as  adding  a  sidewalk  to  provide  connection  between  residences  and  businesses  or  relocating  a 
bus  stop.  Transit-oriented  development  includes  efforts  that  are  not  necessarily  extensive  in  size, 
but  that  can  be  intensive  in  effort;  such  as  the  redevelopment  of  the  downtown  area  around  a 
Metra  station  in  Elmhurst  or  Oak  Park's  downtown  redevelopment  plan.  The  scale  of  a  transit- 
oriented  development  can  go  much  further  as  in  Boston's  Orange  Line  project  described  by  David 
Lee  and  new  communities  such  as  the  Kentlands  project  discussed  by  Peter  Katz  at  the  workshop 
and  many  large  projects  described  in  his  book.  The  New  Urbanism. 

The  proceedings  of  the  workshop  identify  many  national  and  local  examples  of  transit-oriented 
development  at  different  scales.  Two  broad,  key  themes  that  emerged  from  this  discussion  can 
be  applied  to  successful  transit-oriented  development  projects  of  virtually  any  scale. 

First,  the  project  needs  to  be  viewed  as  a  community  development  project  that  includes  a  trans- 
portation component,  not  just  as  a  transportation  project.  The  connections  of  the  project,  not  just 
physical,  transportation  connections,  but  also  economic  urban  design  and  community  connec- 
tions, need  to  be  included  in  designing  and  implementing  a  project. 

Second,  the  pedestrian  environment  is  critical.  The  observation  was  made  during  the  workshop 
that  all  transit  patrons  begin  and/or  end  their  trip  as  pedestrians.  All  retail  and  business  trips  have 
a  pedestrian  component  as  well,  even  if  it  is  just  a  walk  across  a  parking  lot.  If  that  walk  is  pleas- 
ant and  brings  those  pedestrians  to  a  place  where  they  can  accomplish  several  purposes  rather 
than  just  one,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  go  there  the  first  time  and  return  there  again.  Studies 
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such  as  the  Visual  Preference  Survey  described  by  Anton  Nelessen  indicate  the  appeal  and 
importance  of  creating  an  attractive,  functional  pedestrian  environment. 

With  these  two  themes  as  a  background,  it  was  possible  to  identify  strategies  and  tactics  for 
fostering  transit-oriented  development  from  the  conference.  The  role  of  various  parties  with  an 
interest  in  promoting  transit-oriented  design  is  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  overlapping.  The 
party  supporting  transit-oriented  development  will  vary  from  one  situation  to  another.  In  most 
case,  with  creativity  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  a  solution  can  be  found  that  will  foster  transit- 
oriented  development. 

Key  strategies  for  fostering  transit-oriented  development  include  a  number  of  processes  neces- 
sary to  gain  acceptance  and  support  for  this  new  approach  to  urban  design  and  development. 
Implementation  of  these  strategies  can  be  carried  out  or  supported  by  local  governments,  mem- 
bers of  the  development  community  and  the  RTA,  as  well  as  other  agencies  and  community 
organizations.  All  of  these  players  should  be  involved  to  ensure  success.  These  strategies 
include: 

Creating  A  Vision 

Educating,  Advocating,  Facilitating 

Creating  Partnerships: 

Removing  Obstacles 

Creating  Opportunities 

Create  A  Vision.  Transit-oriented  development  is  a  relatively  new  concept.  Planners,  develop- 
ers, municipal  officials,  architects  and  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  support  an  unfamiliar 
concept.  Part  of  gaining  acceptance  and  support  for  transit-oriented  development  includes  giving 
people  a  sense  of  what  it  is,  looks  like  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  it.  Listed  below  are 
some  tactics  that  can  be  used  to  create  a  vision  of  transit-oriented  development. 

Local  Governments 

•  Conduct  design  charettes,  visual  preference  surveys. 

•  Develop  station  area  plans,  circulation  plans  and  zoning  or  plan  approval  requirements 
that  include  transit-oriented  objectives  and  transit-oriented  design  principles. 

•  Establish  committees  or  commissions  drawing  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  business, 
civic  leaders,  community  organizations,  etc.  to  identify  assets,  goals  and  objectives  for 
transit-oriented  development  in  the  community  and  to  target  specific  areas  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

•  Include  a  transportation  component  in  comprehensive  and  economic  development  plans. 

Development  Community 

•  Participate  in  and  support  community  involvement  activities  such  as  design  charettes  and 
visual  preference  surveys;  encourage  and  support  early  public  participation. 

•  Participate  in  efforts  to  adopt  transit-oriented  development  policies  and  regulations. 

•  Incorporate  transit-oriented  design  principles,  policies  and  regulations  into  development 
proposals  and  advocate  for  those  ideas  with  municipal  officials. 

RTA 

•  Develop  programs/hold  workshops  on  transit-oriented  design  for  municipalities  and  the 
development  community. 


Educate,  Advocate,  Facilitate.  Developers,  municipal  officials  and  staffs  need  to  understand  the 
goals  and  benefits  of  transit-oriented  development  before  they  can  be  expected  to  accept  or 
participate  in  its  implementation.  Those  communities  that  are  receptive  to  transit-oriented  design 
may  need  information  on  how  to  encourage  and  implement  it. 

Local  Governments 

•  Identify  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  transit-oriented  development  for  your 
community. 

•  Advocate  and  educate  elected  officials  and  community  organizations  about  the  benefits  of 
transit-oriented  development. 

•  Identify  benefits  for  residents  and  the  business  and  development  communities  from 
transit-oriented  development  such  as  improved  mobility,  increased  tax  base,  reduced 
congestion. 

•  Develop  a  public  participation  program  that  includes  a  cross-section  of  community  repre- 
sentatives to  develop  goals  and  objectives  for  areas  around  transit  facilities. 

Development  Community 

•  Advocate  and  educate  for  transit-oriented  development. 

•  Identify  benefits  for  communities  of  transit-oriented  development  such  as  reduced  need 
for  roads  and  parking,  community  image  and  enhanced  property  values,  etc. 

•  Provide  pro  bono  support  to  workshops,  design  charettes  and  other  public  participation 
efforts  that  establish  goals  and  objectives  for  transit-oriented  development  in  a  commu- 
nity. 

•  Identify  benefits  of  transit-oriented  development  for  potential  buyers  or  lessors  of  the 
project  such  as  resale  value,  higher  levels  of  foot  traffic  for  commercial  property,  etc. 

RTA 

•  Educate  and  advocate  for  transit-oriented  development  among  mayors,  managers,  ad- 
ministrators, planners,  the  development  community  and  citizens. 

•  Develop  programs/hold  workshops  on  transit-oriented  design  for  municipalities  and  the 
development  community. 

•  Work  with  local  planners  and  officials  to  solicit  support  for  adopting  transit-oriented  devel- 
opment policies  and  ordinances. 

Create  Partnerships.  Implementation  of  transit-oriented  design  requires  cooperation  among 
developers,  municipalities  and  citizens.  At  least  one  of  the  parties  needs  to  be  creative  (the 
municipality  needs  to  be  willing  to  look  at  something  not  prescribed  in  existing  zoning  or  by  as- 
sembling parcels,  creating  a  Tax  Increment  Financing  or  Special  Service  District;  a  new  site  plan, 
building  layout  or  space  for  transit  facilities  may  be  needed.).  One  or  more  of  the  other  parties 
has  to  be  receptive  to  these  "new"  approaches  and  designs  (the  developer  needs  to  be  receptive 
to  a  change  in  plans  or  design  to  accommodate  transit  or  pedestrian  amenities;  the  municipality 
may  have  to  accept  a  higher  density  development  or  apply  parking  maximums  rather  than  parking 
minimums,  etc.) 

Get  "buy-in"  from  citizens  by  participation  in  development  of  plans,  alternatives  plans  or  designs. 
Use  public  participation  techniques  such  as  establishing  committees,  commissions  to  identify 
transit-oriented  development  goals  and  objectives  for  the  community. 
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Local  Governments 

•  Adopt  transit-oriented  development  policies  and  regulations. 

•  Provide  incentives  in  appropriate  areas  for  transit-oriented  development. 

•  Acquire  land  for  parking  lots,  parks,  plazas  or  other  amenities  at  or  near  transit  facilities. 

•  Use  the  transfer  of  development  credits  or  rights  to  areas  near  transit  facilities  as  an  incen- 
tive for  application  of  transit-oriented  design  in  those  areas. 

•  Include  representatives  from  a  cross-section  of  the  community  in  development  of  programs, 
plans  and  design  charettes. 

•  Ensure  that  projects  are  coordinated  with  transportation  agencies  and  adjacent  communi- 
ties. 

Development  Community 

•  Participate  in  efforts  to  adopt  transit-oriented  development  policies  and  regulations. 

•  Incorporate  transit-oriented  design  principles,  policies  and  regulations  into  development 
proposals  and  work  with  municipalities  advocating  those  principles.. 

•  Capitalize  on  transit-oriented  development  incentives  where  possible. 

•  Seek  opportunities  to  enter  into  joint  development  agreements  to  fund  new  stations, 
connections  between  transit  facilities  and  adjacent  development,  park-and-ride  lots  or 
infrastructure  improvements  in  association  with  your  project. 

•  Coordinate  with  other  municipalities,  transportation  agencies  and  other  public  works 
projects  to  identify  points  to  enhance  pedestrian  connections  and  scheduling  of  service. 

Remove  Obstacles.  Currently,  existing  zoning  and  other  code  requirements  often  inhibit  implemen- 
tation of  transit-oriented  development.  Zoning  codes  and  plan  approval  criteria  should  be  reviewed 
to  identify  requirements  that  may  impede  transit-oriented  development.  Experience  has  shown  that 
one  of  the  most  cost  effective  ways  to  remove  obstacles  is  to  have  early  and  effective  coordination 
and  communication  among  the  developer,  municipal  staffs  and  transportation  agencies. 

Local  Governments 

•  Review  local  development  standards,  zoning  ordinances  for  compatibility  with  transit- 
oriented  development. 

•  Changing  restrictive  zoning,  eliminating  parking  minimums,  etc.,  where  possible. 

•  Work  with  NIPC  to  support  overlay  ordinance  efforts. 

•  Develop  station  area  plans,  circulation  plans  and  zoning  or  plan  approval  requirements  that 
include  transit-oriented  objectives  and  transit-oriented  design  principles. 

Development  Community 

•  Participate  in  efforts  to  adopt  transit-oriented  development  policies  and  regulations. 

•  Incorporate  transit-oriented  design  principles,  policies  and  regulations  into  development 
proposals. 

•  Be  prepared  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  transit-oriented  development 
projects  to  local  officials  and  community  organizations. 

RTA 

•  Develop  a  "clearinghouse"  process  for  review  of  transit  projects  to  ensure  effective  commu- 
nication and  coordination  among  municipalities,  transportation  departments  and  agencies, 
other  infrastructure  projects,  affected  local  governments,  public  interest  groups  and  devel- 
opers. 

•  Support  the  NIPC  overlay  ordinance  efforts. 
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Create  Opportunities.  Support  and  conduct  early  coordination,  communication  and  consideration 
of  pedestrian  and  transit  access  in  project  development.  Local  governments  can  adopt  develop- 
ment incentives  (TlFs,  special  service  districts,  amenities  programs,  etc.),  assemble  parcels  near 
transit  facilities  and  solicit  transit-oriented  development  projects. 

Local  Governments 

•  Acquire  property  in  areas  identified  for  re-development  to  remove  deteriorated  buildings 
and  to  assemble  parcels  for  development. 

•  Establish  special  service  districts  in  areas  around  transit  facilities  to  install  and  maintain 
improvements,  provide  matching  funds  for  landlord  improvements  to  buildings,  for  main- 
tenance of  streets,  parking  lots  and  sidewalks  or  to  promote  the  district. 

•  Create  a  TIF  to  fund  infrastructure  improvements  in  areas  around  transit  facilities. 

•  Enter  into  joint  development  agreements  to  fund  new  stations,  direct  connections  be- 
tween transit  facilities  and  adjacent  development,  park-and-ride  lots  or  infrastructure 
improvements. 

Development  Community 

•  Look  for  opportunities  to  use  the  transfer  of  development  credits  or  rights  to  areas  near 
transit  facilities  as  a  means  to  support  transit-oriented  design. 

•  Enter  into  joint  development  agreements  to  fund  new  stations,  direct  connections  be- 
tween transit  facilities  and  adjacent  development,  park-and-ride  lots  or  infrastructure 
improvements. 

RTA 

•  Develop  a  strategy  for  transit-oriented  development.  Identify  target  areas  for  transit 
supportive  development. 

•  Work  with  planners,  local  officials  in  municipalities  with  existing  transit  facilities  to  support 
application  of  transit-oriented  design. 

•  Encourage  adoption  of  public  policies  and  regulations  that  reinforce  transit  supportive 
development  patterns. 

•  Support  NIPC  efforts  for  municipalities  to  adopt  the  transit  overlay  zoning  ordinance. 

From  this  workshop,  we  have  learned  that  transit-oriented  development  is  a  new  approach  to 
addressing  urban  design,  economic  development,  air  quality  and  congestion  problems.  The 
presentations  showed  that  transit-oriented  development  can  be  successful,  both  in  the  market- 
place and  in  addressing  these  issues.  Examples  from  around  the  country  and  from  within  the 
region  illustrated  how  well  transit-oriented  development  has  worked. 

There  are  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  transit-oriented  development  and  the  potential  to  create 
more  opportunities.  Creating  these  opportunities  will  require  participation  by  developers,  munici- 
palities and  transit  agencies  with  community  support.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  create  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  potential  of  transit-oriented  development.  Transit-oriented  development  can  be 
furthered  by  changes  in  existing  zoning,  creation  of  TIFs  and  other  mechanisms.  Many  of  the 
design  elements  that  make  transit-oriented  development  work  create  pedestrian  friendly  environ- 
ments to  form  viable  community  centers.  With  careful  planning,  community  participation  and  a 
willingness  to  look  for  creative  solutions,  transit-oriented  development  is  a  "win-win-win"  strategy. 
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Opening  Remarks 


Laura  A.  Jibben, 

Executive  Director 

Regional  Transportation  Authority 


We  asked  the  key  players  involved  in  development  for  their  input  and  Ideas.  We  have  develop- 
ers, municipal  leaders,  lenders  -  a  wide  variety  of  people  who  bring  not  only  different  perspectives 
to  this  issue,  but  also  different  ideas  and  experiences  and  background.The  goal  of  today's  meet- 
ing is  to  identify  ways  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  transit-oriented  development.  Often  the  issue 
of  transit-oriented  design  is  addressed  in  broad  terms.  Everyone  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea  but  there 
has  not  been  a  lot  to  show  in  terms  of  projects  on  the  ground.  With  this  conference,  we  are 
attempting  to  pull  together  those  who  are  the  direct  players  in  development  and  discuss  real 
world  problems  and  practical  solutions  to  those  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  over  100  people  here  today.  So  there  certainly  Is  interest  - 
not  only  on  our  part,  but  also  on  the  part  of  each  and  everyone  of  you  to  see  what  we  can  do  to 
initiate  and  implement  transit-oriented  development  in  this  region. 

Today's  agenda  is  based  on  the  premise  that  through  the  year  2010,  all  of  the  region's  population 
growth  could  be  accommodated  at  existing  densities  within  1/2  mile  of  CTA  stations  and  within 
three  miles  of  Metra  stations. 

The  implications  of  that  potential  development  pattern  are  enormous.  From  the  RTA's  perspec- 
tive, we  could  increase  ridership  and  efficiency.  We  would  be  able  to  provide  a  better  product  for 
our  customers,  the  taxpayers  of  Northeastern  Illinois.  Likewise,  there  are  significant  financial 
rewards  for  developers  and  municipalities  in  creating  transit-oriented  development.  That  alone 
should  be  enough  of  an  incentive  to  foster  growth  along  our  rail  lines. 

But  more  is  at  issue  here  than  just  dollars  and  cents.  Transit-oriented  design  will  help  make 
Chicago  and  the  suburbs  a  better  place  to  live.  It  will  help  clean  our  air,  reduce  auto  congestion 
and  improve  our  mobility. 


Scott  Bernstein 

President, 

Center  for  Neighborhiood  Technology 

We  are  at  the  midterm  -  the  pivotal  point  -  of  an  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA).  ISTEA  was  conceived  by  a  national  coalition  of 
people  who,  on  the  one  hand,  care  about  the  future  of  our  cities,  land  use  development,  and 
communities;  and  people  who,  on  the  other,  operate  mass  transit  systems  and  want  to  get  more 
use  out  of  those  systems. 
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The  State  of  Illinois  will  shortly  submit  the  results  of  years  of  modeling,  analysis  and  discussion 
about  how  to  bring  this  region  into  air  quality  attainment.  Plans  are  being  formulated  by  the  federal 
government,  states,  and  municipalities  throughout  the  country.  Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
federal  government  is  also  going  to  be  engaged  in  a  lively  debate  with  us  about  whether  we  will 
see  the  designation  of  a  highway  system  only  or  of  a  highway  system  plus  an  intermodal  national 
transportation  system.  Under  a  truly  intermodal  transportation  system,  not  only  will  full  equity  be 
given  to  mass  transit,  but  community  development  will  be  stimulated  around  mass  transit  as  well. 

Another  new  opportunity  for  linking  increased  transit  use  with  rebuilding  our  cities  and  suburbs  will 
be  through  the  Livable  Cities  Program,  recently  passed  by  Congress.  To  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA),  this  program  will  hopefully  provide  an  added  source  of 
funding  for  local  communities  to  further  explore  some  of  the  ideas  around  transit-oriented  and 
pedestrian-oriented  development. 

This  seminar  was  made  possible  by  the  Regional  Transportation  Authority  which  generously 
agreed  to  fund  the  experiment  as  an  attempt  to  explore  incentives  that  might  change  travel  pat- 
terns to  work  and  for  non-work  shopping  and  other  purposes.  The  goal  is  to  get  riders  back  to  the 
places  where  we  can  get  the  benefits  of  public  transportation.  The  benefit  will  be  a  less  con- 
gested, cleaner  environment  and  enhanced  economic  opportunities  for  the  region. 
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Exploring  Transit  Alternatives:  Global  and  Local  Solutions 


Rod  Diridon 

Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Immediate  Past  President,  American  Public  Transit  Association 

I'm  going  to  give  you  the  answer  to  the  question.  The  answer  is  that  land  use  planning  and 
funding  is  what  you  need  to  create  a  sustainable  community.  Those  two  ingredients  will  do  the 
whole  thing.  What  does  it  require  to  create  those  two  things?  Courage.  Intestinal  fortitude.  Guts. 
That's  all  that  is  required.  Now  that  you  know  the  answer,  let's  talk  about  the  question. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  major  crisis.  We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  majority  of 
our  trips  each  day  are  in  single  passenger  vehicles.  And  it's  more  than  just  a  majority:  over  90 
percent  of  all  trips  are  in  single  passenger  vehicles. 

The  result  has  been  very  serious  auto  congestion  in  every  one  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  reach- 
ing gridlock  in  most  during  certain  times  of  the  day.  That  causes  industry  to  disperse,  leaving  the 
central  area  in  decline,  and  using  land  that  should  have  been  kept  in  reserve  for  what  we  now  call 
urban  sprawl. 

The  second  problem  is  air  pollution.  Chicago,  like  other  metropolitan  areas,  is  operating  well 
outside  the  health  standards  established  by  Congress  as  being  good  for  this  region.  That  means 
your  children  are  growing  up  breathing  air  that  is  unhealthy.  Statistically  that  means  their  life 
expectancy  will  be  reduced.  They  will  function  at  a  lower  level  than  in  an  area  that  does  meet 
those  standards. 

The  third  problem  is  urban  sprawl.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has  beautiful  farmlands, 
watershed  areas  and  open  space.  But  you  are  using  them  to  build  housing.  You  don't  need  to. 
Europe  and  Asia  have  never  done  so;  we're  younger  than  both  of  them  but  they  are  preserving 
open  space  and  containing  growth.    We're  doing  something  wrong. 

The  final  difficulty  is  probably  the  most  serious:  the  deficit  balance  of  trade  that  has  caused  us  to 
become  a  debtor  country.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  the  greatest  creditor  nation  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Every  year  we  export  $50  to  $150  billion  to  foreign  countries,  a  figure  that 
typically  parallels  the  amount  we  spend  on  foreign  oil. 

We  import  about  53  percent  of  all  petroleum  fuel  consumed  in  the  United  States.    Right  now, 
according  to  the  Transportation  Research  Board,  we  use  between  7  and  10  times  as  much 
petroleum  fuel  per  capita  as  the  average  of  the  other  industrialized  countries. 

We  are  in  this  fix  because  we  have  systematically  pampered  the  automobile  industry  by  retaining 
a  low  gas  tax.  The  average  gas  tax  in  the  other  industrialized  countries  is  over  $3  per  gallon.  The 
gas  tax  in  the  U.S.  is  between  25  and  45  cents  per  gallon.  The  result  is  that  the  other  countries 
have  a  natural  incentive  to  discourage  people  from  indiscriminately  using  single  passenger 
vehicles.  They  have  also  created  a  substantial  source  of  funding  that  can  be  used  to  build  the 
great  mass  transportation  systems  that  we  see  all  over  the  world  except  in  the  U.S. 

The  next  century  is  going  to  be  a  century  of  competition  —  not  between  countries  but  between 
groups  of  countries.  The  NAFTA  countries  are  going  to  compete  against  the  Euro  market  and  the 
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Pacific  Rim  market  and  other  regional  markets.  The  groups  of  countries  that  are  going  to  win  the 
battle  are  the  ones  that  will  get  people  to  and  from  work  most  efficiently  and  products  to  and  from 
the  marketplace  most  efficiently.  We're  going  to  get  our  pants  kicked. 

The  European  Common  Market  countries  are  investing  $1.5  trillion  to  build  an  integrated  mass 
transportation  system  over  the  next  six  years.  During  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  will  invest  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that,  just  $200  billion.  And  they  are  building  on  fine  mass  transportation  systems  to 
begin  with.  The  United  States  has  a  dilapidated,  incomplete  system,  left  over  from  the  heyday  of 
mass  transit  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

That's  frightening,  because  the  United  States  will  become  a  second  class  country.  We  refuse  to 
recognize  that  the  most  efficient  ways  to  move  people  and  goods  is  not  in  individual  vehicles  but 
groups  of  vehicles  —  the  train  being  most  efficient,  the  bus  the  next  most  efficient.  If  you  have  to, 
car  pool.  But  for  God's  sake,  don't  drive  alone. 

To  solve  the  problem  at  this  macro  level,  we  have  to  give  Congress  the  confidence  and  support  to 
significantly  increase  gas  taxes  and  to  invest  a  major  portion  of  those  taxes  in  mass  transporta- 
tion. We  have  to  give  them  sufficient  confidence  and  support  to  adopt  the  National  Transportation 
System  map  requirement  that  is  currently  pending  before  Congress.  This  will  give  us  a  national 
transportation  system.  The  only  model  we  have  now  is  a  national  highway  system.  Every  other 
country  has  a  national  transportation  system  plan,  based  primarily  on  heavy  rail  transportation 
programs  for  freight  and  people. 

On  the  micro  level,  the  solution  will  require  the  difficult  task  of  individual  communities  getting 
together  and  setting  aside  parochial  interests.  I  began  my  life  in  politics  as  a  City  Council  member 
in  a  City  of  20,000  people.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  step  up  and  say  we  need  a  rail  line  or  some- 
thing that  will  encourage  densification.  I  campaigned  on  the  idea  of  gas  taxes  through  six  elec- 
tions, and  I've  never  lost.  In  fact  I've  never  won  by  less  than  sixty  percent. !  tell  people  that  those 
gas  taxes  are  going  to  build  you  transit,  which  is  going  to  clean  up  your  air,  and  reduce  conges- 
tion on  the  roadways  for  those  of  you  who  need  to  use  your  car. 

Next  we  need  to  talk  about  cooperative  land  use  planning.  Santa  Clara  County  has  a  regulation 
that  prohibits  extensions  of  our  transit  system  into  any  community  that  won't  pre-zone  the  area 
around  the  stations  to  the  maximum  zoning  allowed  in  their  area  —  typically,  at  least  50  units  per 
acre. 

The  master  plan  for  Santa  Clara  County  proposes  nine  different  light  rail  lines,  a  heavy  rail  com- 
muter line,  a  BART  commuter  line,  all  integrated  into  a  fine  transportation  system  with  a  commuter 
loop  around  the  perimeter.  When  we  first  started  talking  about  this  in  1973,  some  people  wanted 
to  shoot  us.  Gradually  people  began  to  climb  on  board  until  we  finally  built  our  first  line.  Now  it  is 
operating  so  effectively  that  our  major  cities  are  hiring  public  relations  firms  to  persuade  the  transit 
agency  to  build  the  next  line  in  their  city.   Every  municipality  that  wants  a  line  has  agreed  to  zone 
maximum  densities  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  station  in  their  communities. 

Santa  Clara  County  is  Silicon  Valley:  the  headquarters  of  Hewlett  Packard,  Apple,  Intel, 
Lockheed,  IBM  and  other  major  manufacturing  research  facilities.  We  have  950,000  jobs,  and 
only  1.6  million  people.  As  a  result,  we  import  large  numbers  of  people  from  other  areas.  We  also 
have  a  cap  on  growth.  All  of  the  cities  and  counties  have  agreed  to  limit  future  sprawl.  We  will  not 
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expand  beyond  the  current  urban  service  boundary  lines;  nor  do  we  want  people  to  commute 
further  out.  The  only  way  we  can  grow  is  up  —  and  the  place  we're  going  to  go  up  is  in  the  down- 
town core,  on  top  of  the  rail  stations. 

We  have  developed  the  concept  of  "trandominiums":  a  combination  of  transit  and  condominiums. 
The  concept  is  designed  to  build  condominiums,  townhouses  and  rental  property  units  in  the  air 
rights  over  our  park-and-ride  lots,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  surrounding  neighborhoods,  but  never 
less  than  four  stories.    The  zoning  will  be  for  50  units/acre  and  up,  depending  on  what  the  sur- 
rounding land  use  will  allow. 

The  transit  agency,  which  owns  the  park-and-ride  lots  is  now  bidding  out  the  air  rights  to  develop- 
ers who  will  pay  the  agency  a  monthly  fee  for  the  right  to  build  housing,  some  of  which  is  assisted 
housing.  The  result  will  be  50,000  and  100,000  housing  units  on  top  of  train  stations.  This  hous- 
ing will  generate  lease  income  to  the  transit  agency,  and  will  force  riders  directly  into  the  transit 
system,  because  people  who  buy  there  will  generally  work  along  the  line. 

The  result  will  be  that  those  people  will  be  able  to  buy  housing  at  a  much  more  affordable  rate  — 
not  so  much  because  the  housing  is  cheaper  but  because  they  will  not  have  to  own  a  second  car. 
Their  home-to-work  commute  can  be  organized  around  the  transit  system.   In  turn,  the  transit 
system  benefits  from  rail  income,  lease  income  and  increased  ridership.  There  are  difficulties,  of 
course:  lending  institutions  are  reluctant  to  make  construction  loans  on  air  rights.  We  persuaded 
some  to  provide  financing  and  hopefully  this  will  become  a  common  practice  in  the  future. 

Another  concept  is  to  develop  at  higher  densities  in  that  quarter-mile  zone  around  transit  stations 
without  intruding  too  heavily  into  single-family  neighborhoods.  Toronto  provides  a  wonderful 
example  of  this  kind  of  development  pattern.  While  the  overall  city  is  at  one  level  of  single-family 
homes,  they  have  created  "mushrooms"  of  development  around  transit  stations.  The  result  is  that 
Toronto  is  a  thriving  community,  and  complies  with  air  quality  standards. 

Chicago  is  not  a  sustainable  community  and  is  not  likely  to  be  if  it  continues  on  its  current  course. 
Change  is  not  going  to  happen  overnight.  It  will  be  the  result  of  people  coming  together  in  coali- 
tions —  industrial  leaders,  labor  unions,  newspaper  publishers,  environmental  organizations  —  to 
watchdog  the  process.  This  kind  of  coalition  is  needed  to  support  local  elected  officials  who  have 
the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  region. 

With  this  kind  of  coalition,  pursuing  these  kinds  of  initiatives,  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  the  process 
around,  encapsulate  urban  sprawl,  focus  ridership  on  mass  transit  rather  than  single  occupancy 
vehicles,  save  roadways  for  people  who  have  to  use  the  roads  to  earn  a  living  —  and  Chicago  will 
continue  to  be  the  great  community  that  the  world  has  known  in  the  past. 
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The  Creation  of  Boston's  New  Southwest  Corridor 


David  Lee  FAIA 
Stull  and  Lee 

I  grew  up  in  Chicago  on  \he  south  side,  riding  the  A  line  and  the  B  line.  I've  commented  all 
around  the  world  that  I  grew  up  in  one  of  the  finest  25-cent  city  rail  systems  anywhere.  Because 
for  25  cents  I  could  get  on  the  "el".  I  could  go  to  Riverview.  I  could  go  to  Wrigley  Field.  I  could  go 
to  the  Goodman  Theater.  I  could  wander  around  downtown.  I  could  get  anywhere  on  a  quarter 
and  a  little  bit  of  nerve.  Access  to  this  wonderful  public  realm  -  the  parks,  the  great  buildings  and 
the  city  -  has  shaped  my  thinking  about  architecture  and  urban  design  throughout  my  career. 

The  Southwest  Corridor  Transit  Project  in  Boston  is  a  four-and-a-half  to  five-mile  relocation  of  the 
Orange  Line  in  Boston,  replacing  existing  elevated  service  along  Washington  Street  which  was 
built  in  1909.  It  includes  four  commuter  rail  lines  and  Amtrak  inner-city  rail.  There  are  eight  transit 
stations  and  three  rail  stations.  After  the  line  opened,  service  increased  54  percent  in  the  first 

year. 

Enhancements  in  the  Orange  Line  area  included  a  4.7  mile  long,  52-acre  linear  park  with  20 
playgrounds,  16  basketball  courts,  street  hockey  and  tennis  and  90  community  gardens.  Local 
street  realignment  and  improvements  and  26  new  bridges  were  also  part  of  the  project.  Related 
community  development  included  a  new  community  college  for  1 ,500  students,  two  new  high 
schools,  and  a  plan  for  500  units  of  new  housing,  of  which  50  are  already  in  place.  The  Orange 
Line  makes  use  of  industrial  development  and  143  acres  of  new  land  development  funded 
through  parcel-to-parcel  linkage  programs  with  downtown. 

Involving  the  Community 

The  project  had  substantial  community  participation.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was 
signed  which  allocated  10  percent  of  planning  fees  and  5  percent  of  design  fees  towards  commu- 
nity participation.  More  than  25  neighborhood  committees  and  task  forces  were  involved  in  the 
planning  process,  including  over  20  existing  communities  groups.  Young  people  living  in  and 
around  the  project  were  involved  through  educational  training  programs. 

At  the  time  the  Southwest  Corridor  project  was  the  largest  construction  project  in  Massachusetts 
history.  It  involved  more  than  30  consulting  firms  and  47  construction  contracts.  One  third  of 
Boston's  population  was  impacted  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

History  of  the  corridor 

Boston  is  one  of  two  places  on  the  entire  east  coast  where  Interstate  95  —  which  otherwise  runs 
uninterrupted  from  Maine  to  Florida  —  was  broken.  Massachusetts'  1 948  Highway  Master  Plan 
called  for  a  limited  access  eight-lane  elevated  highway  with  inner-city  and  commuter  rail  that 
would  have  connected  the  outer-belt  Route  128  with  a  proposed  new  Inner  Belt  Highway  around 
downtown.  It  was  going  to  slash  through  a  wonderful  series  of  parks  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  known  as  the  Emerald  Necklace  of  Boston. 

By  1969,  demolition  and  clearing  of  land  along  an  existing  rail  right-of-way  was  well  under  way, 
despite  community  protest  over  the  extent  of  land  clearance,  the  loss  of  homes,  and  the  impact  of 
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empty  land  and  eventually  of  the  new  barrier  on  the  neighborhoods'  economic  stability.  More  than 
62  acres  were  cleared  in  Roxbury  alone.  The  clearance  began  to  split  neighborhoods.  It  was 
displacing  viable  industries  and  businesses.  The  community  felt  that  this  was  too  much  of  a  price 
to  pay  to  expedite  travel  by  a  few  minutes  for  suburban  commuters. 

Community  leaders  organized.  With  the  aid  of  a  federal  grant,  and  assistance  from  volunteers 
from  graduate  schools  in  the  area  as  well  as  other  professionals  they  became  very  involved  in  the 
process.  Beginning  with  the  federally  mandated  environmental  review  process,  they  lobbied 
against  the  project.  They  proposed  an  alternative:  mass  transit  and  local  street  improvements. 

Then-Governor  Sargent  went  with  the  flow  and  in  1970  declared  a  moratorium  on  all  further 
highway  construction  within  an  inner  ring  of  the  city,  subject  to  a  study  of  a  more  balanced  trans- 
portation plan.  That  study  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  highway  project,  and,  in  its  place,  the 
relocation  of  the  Orange  Line,  as  well  as  the  redevelopment  of  cleared  land  for  recreational, 
residential  and  commercial  purposes. 

Linking  transportation  to  community  development 

One  of  the  most  important  moments  throughout  this  20-year  process,  was  when  the  community 
was  able  to  establish  the  position  that  this  was  not  a  transportation  project,  but,  rather,  a  commu- 
nity development  project  with  a  transportation  component.  Once  you  begin  to  look  at  transporta- 
tion planning  from  that  perspective  you  begin  to  make  trade-offs  that  not  only  deal  with  maximum 
transportation  efficiencies  but  also  with  land  use  and  future  growth  and  development  of  the  corri- 
dor. 

When  we  looked  at  the  total  impact  of  the  project,  we  looked  both  at  what  the  project  meant  in 
terms  of  moving  trains  but  what  the  possibilities  were  for  open  space  and  joint  development  of  the 
excess  parcels.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to  not  build  the  highway,  that  left  a  significant 
amount  of  land  throughout  the  corridor  for  other  uses. 

My  office  chaired  the  urban  design  group  —  an  elaborate  group  of  public  agencies,  community 
and  neighborhood  organizations  and  professionals.  We  oversaw  the  integration  of  architectural, 
urban  planning  and  design  and  landscape  architectural  issues  throughout  the  building  of  the 
corridor.  We  developed  an  overall  land  use  plan  and  zoning  for  the  excess  land  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  which  became  available  for  redistribution 
among  both  public  and  private  agencies. 

We  looked  at  building  the  project  in  ways  that  resulted  in  fast  and  efficient  transportation  and  also 
enhanced  the  neighborhoods  around  it  with  screened  plantings  and  better  land  use  configurations 
for  development. 

Designing  and  building  the  project 

We  developed  design  guidelines  for  each  of  the  eight  transit  stations  and  for  community  issues  to 
which  the  designers  had  to  respond.  These  design  concerns  were  not  limited  to  the  development 
of  transit  stations  themselves.  We  paid  close  attention  to  the  spaces  in  between  the  specific 
station  points.  We  worked  closely  with  various  engineers  to  identify  all  those  elements  that  we 
thought  had  important  visual  characteristics  that  designers  should  have  a  hand  in  shaping,  includ- 
ing bridges  that  crossed  the  line  and  fencing  along  the  route. 
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We  consulted  with  community 
groups  on  transit-wide  furnishings, 
beginning  with  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  a  uniform  system  of  seat- 
ing and  signage  that  would  also  be 
easy  to  maintain.  We  listened  to  the 
community  when  they  said,  "Look.  If 
you're  going  to  have  benches  don't 
put  the  signs  behind  the  benches 
because  if  we  want  to  look  at  the 
signs  then  we  have  to  look  through 
the  people  to  see  them."  So  we 
designed  signs  with  no  benches  and 
benches  with  no  signs. 
We  were  also  responsible  for  devel- 
oping the  vertical  circulation  ele- 
ment. Throughout  it  is  fully  handi- 
capped-accessible. We  tried  in  as 
many  situations  as  we  could  to  put 
the  handicapped  accessible  plat- 
forms in  the  same  places  as  en- 
trances for  able-bodied  people. 

One  of  the  major  issues  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  was  that  we  were  adding 
service  to  a  line  that  until  then  had 
only  occasional  Amtrak  service  and 
a  few  commuter  trains.  In  some 
cases  these  trains  ran  through  some 
very  dense  neighborhoods,  damag- 
ing buildings  and  causing  pollution. 
We  designed  tunnels  for  these 
situations.  Once  in  a  full  tunnel  there 

were  fire  safety  considerations.  We  had  to  develop  a  series  of  ventilation  shafts  to  blow  air  into 
the  tunnel  and  take  air  out  of  the  tunnel  and  disperse  it  into  the  atmosphere. 

But  we  were  in  situations  where  houses  were  very  close  to  the  line,  in  some  cases  historic 
houses.  We  established  design  guidelines  for  all  the  ventilation  construction  to  be  compatible 
with  the  immediate  context.  The  shafts  are  placed  within  the  neighborhoods  in  ways  which  we 
think  are  innocuous  and  actually  are  contributions  to  the  community. 

Another  decision  that  was  made  was  to  build  stations  that  were  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  uses 
of  our  communities.  At  the  same  time  WMATA  was  building  their  wonderful  Metro  system  in 
Washington  DC,  with  its  grand  stations  that  were  thought  to  be  appropriate  for  the  nation's  capital. 

But  Boston  is  very  much  a  city  of  neighborhoods.  Our  idea  was  to  build  each  individual  station  in 
a  way  that  responded  to  its  immediate  context  at  street  level  while  maintaining  system-wide 
continuity  at  the  platform  level.  Each  individual  station  reflects  the  immediate  context  in  which  it 
was  found.  Retail  spaces  were  also  included  in  all  of  the  stations. 
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Mixed  development  was  a  very 
important  part  of  the  process  and 
the  new  line  was  planned  in  a  way 
to  maximize  the  viability  of  the 
various  parcels.  Fifty  units  of  hous- 
ing, designed  by  Urban  Edge  is  now 
completed.  We  identified  the  poten- 
tial for  a  community  college  that  was 
looking  for  a  site.  We  later  designed 
that  college  and  it  is  now  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  line. 

One  of  the  largest  development 
parcels  is  adjacent  to  Northeastern 
University.  We  entered  into  a 
unique  partnership  with  a  conglom- 
erate of  African-American,  Latino 
and  Asian-American  developers  in 
Boston  to  plan  out  a  850,000 
square-foot  office  complex,  hotel, 
apartment  and  parking  construction 
with  retail  space.  The  first  phase  of 
that  was  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  building  which  opened  this 
spring. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
successful  components  is  the 
Southwest  Corridor  Park.  By  look- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  linear  park  throughout  the 
five-mile  length  of  the  corridor,  we 
could  provide  open  space  and 
recreational  opportunities  at  the  ends  of  each  block  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  entire  length  for 
biking  and  walking.  Although  we  thought  that  people  would  only  go  to  the  ends  of  their  blocks, 
people  use  the  whole  thing.  There  are  a  variety  of  open  space  situations:  bike  paths,  quiet  walking 
places,  tennis  courts,  overlooks  and  places  for  kids  to  play. 

The  South  End  and  St  Botolph  Street  sections  of  the  new  Orange  Line  were  increasingly 
gentrifying  neighborhoods.  Some  in  those  communities  advocated  limiting  access  to  and  from  the 
acoustic  deck  over  the  tracks.  The  intent  was  to  prevent  users  of  the  linear  park  from  easily 
accessing  the  two  neighborhoods.  But,  after  considerable  discussion  and  several  workshops  with 
community  residents,  the  deck  over  the  tracks  was  fully  landscaped;  it  is  accessible  to  the  adja- 
cent neighborhoods  and  is  an  important  component  of  the  linear  park. 

In  this  area  and  others,  the  residents  along  the  Corridor  have  made  themselves  a  part  of  the  on- 
going process  by  joining  in  the  programming  and  maintenance  of  the  open  spaces  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 
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The  New  Urbanism 


Peter  Katz 

Author,  The  New  Urbanism 

Typical  development  of  the  last  40  years  has  been  a  lost  opportunity.  Most  of  America  looks  like 
it  could  be  any  place  else  in  America.  The  built  environment  often  does  not  respect  the  landscape 
or  the  character  of  its  locale.  There  is  almost  no  evidence  of  responsibility  to  the  greater  good. 
Often,  little  is  demanded  of  the  people  who  build  these  buildings,  either  in  the  form  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  or  of  the  larger  pattern  to  which  they  contribute.  It  is  the  landscape  of  the  free  market. 

Some  argue  that  the  reason  many  places  look  so  awful  is  that  they  weren't  planned.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  places  that  have  been  planned,  we  see  that  zoning  has  rigorously  separated  each  land  use 
from  another.  Such  places,  all  inventions  of  the  past  forty  years,  are  the  product  of  the  developer, 
and  each  has  a  name:  office  parks,  where  we  work;  shopping  centers,  where  we  shop;  subdivi- 
sions and  apartment  complexes,  where  we  live. 

The  problem  with  this  development  pattern  is  that  because  of  the  rigorous  separation  of  uses,  and 
the  large  increments  in  which  we  build,  every  trip  between  these  places  requires  an  automobile.  In 
addition  to  the  network  of  roads  demanded  by  the  automobile  for  circulation,  there  is  yet  more 
pavement  required  at  either  end  of  each  trip,  for  parking.  All  of  this  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  car  would  not  be  so  sad  if  it  were  not  at  the  expense  of  the  pedestrian.  Sidewalks,  when  they 
are  provided,  frequently  require  the  pedestrian  to  navigate  a  series  of  obstacles  —  and  they  are 
often  so  visually  bleak  that  walking  becomes  a  miserable  experience. 

The  New  Urbanism 

With  such  a  degraded  pedestrian  environment,  it  is  no  surprise  that  something  like  the  New 
Urbanism  has  found  great  appeal  in  recent  years.  Unlike  other  recent  architectural  movements, 
such  as  postmodernism  and  deconstructivism,  the  New  Urbanism  is  a  movement  that  has  taken 
hold  among  the  general  public  much  more  readily  than  it  has  among  architects.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  this  is  about  something  very  familiar  to  many  of  us:  the  idea  of  a  neighborhood.  Most 
people  know  what  to  do  in  a  real  neighborhood.  They  are  the  places  where  some  of  us  grew  up  or 
went  to  visit  our  grandparents.  Importantly,  such  places  integrate  the  different  functions  of  life  that 
have  been  so  rigorously  separated  by  post-war  planners  and  developers. 

Unlike  the  typical  developer's  "product,"  the  New  Urbanism  models  its  communities  after  such 
places.  Small  towns  that  have  a  real  main  street,  several  blocks  of  small  but  beautifully  main- 
tained homes  right  behind  the  main  street,  a  few  parks,  schools,  a  church  and  a  clearly  defined 
edge  of  town.  Or  city  neighborhoods,  like  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  which  combine  relatively  high 
densities  with  a  very  high  quality  of  life. 

Defining  a  neighborhood 

Even  though  "neighborhood"  is  a  term  real  estate  developers  freely  use  to  market  their  subdivi- 
sions, a  subdivision  is  not  a  neighborhood,  it  misses  on  several  counts.  The  New  Urbanists  have 
a  very  precise  definition  of  a  neighborhood: 
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It  must  be  compact  and  walkable.  To  do  this  it  must  be  of  a  finite  size,  typically  a  quarter 
mile  from  edge  to  center,  or  about  a  five-minute  walk. 

A  neighborhood,  when  surrounded  by  other  neighborhoods  forms  a  town  or  a  city.  When  a 
neighborhood  is  surrounded  by  forest,  farm  land  or  open  countryside,  we  call  it  a  village. 

At  the  center  of  the  neighborhood  there  is  a  public  space;  public  buildings  such  as  a  daycare 
center,  church  or  meeting  hall;  some  retail;  and  often  a  transit  stop.  It  then  grades  in  density 
away  from  the  center,  to  a  very  defined  edge  —  either  a  man-made  edge  such  as  a  boule- 
vard, or  to  a  natural  edge  such  as  a  greenbelt. 

The  neighborhood  should 
provide  for  all  the  essential 
needs  of  daily  life:  living, 
working,  shopping  and  recre- 
ation. It  is  pedestrian-oriented; 
it  does  not  exclude  the  car,  but 
rather  tames  it. 

Each  neighborhood  should  be 
organized  around  a  regional 
transportation  system  that 
connects  with  other  neighbor- 
hoods and  regional  centers  for 
jobs,  as  well  as  goods  or 
services. 

Transit  In  A  Regional 
Context 

Typically,  the  best  way  to  link 
neighborhoods  into  a  region  is 
through  transit.  Portland's  very 
successful  Max  Rail  system  is 
a  good  example.  Peter 
Calthorpe's  diagram  describes 
the  regional  structure:  along  a 
major  trunk  line  are  what  he 
calls  "urban"  transit-oriented 
developments  (TODs),  and  along  feeder  lines  are  "residential"  TODs.  Surrounding  that,  Calthorpe 
includes  a  secondary  area  up  to  a  half  mile  from  the  transit  stop.  Applied  to  the  Portland  area,  all 
growth  in  that  very  rapidly  growing  region  should  be  accommodated  in  such  transit  corridors  up  to 
the  year  2040. 

Some  Examples 

Clackamus  Town  Center,  Portland,  designed  by  Peter  Calthorpe  and  Associates,  is  slated  to  one 
such  new  urban  center.  The  proposal  fills  in  a  large  area  of  parking  space  that  surrounds  a  large 
regional  mall  with  normal  city  blocks  and  streets.  The  result  is  an  intimate,  fine-grained  and 
walkable  streetscape  like  that  found  in  many  older  Portland  neighborhoods. 
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!\lat:ioiiial  Exempies 


The  Town  Center  of 
Wellington,  Florida  (by 
Andres  Duany  and 
Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk) 
is  an  example  of  a  new 
community.  Its  plan 
includes  a  diverse  mix  of 
uses  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  First  are 
public  buildings  and  the 
work  place.  Highest 
density  housing  is  located 
over  shopfronts  along  the 
waterfront  boulevard, 
followed  by  medium- 
density  garden  apart- 
ments near  the  center  of 
the  neighborhood  and 
single  family  houses 
further  out.  Granny  units 
(accessory  apartments) 
will  also  be  available  for 
rent. 


'  Feeder  Bus 


Source  Calthorpe  1993:62 


Kentlands,  Maryland  near  Washington  DC  (Duany  and  Plater-Zyberk)  includes  a  range  of  housing 
types:  single  family  housing,  townhouses,  multifamily  housing,  granny  units  over  garages  on 
alleys.  A  variety  of  mixed  uses,  including  public  buildings  and  schools,  are  located  close  to 
residential  areas. 

Rio  Vista  West,  San  Diego,  California  (Calthorpe  and  Associates)  is  a  transit  oriented  community 
on  San  Diego's  new  light  rail  line.  It  is  a  hybrid  project,  with  big-box  retail  providing  the  economic 
engine,  accessed  from  the  main  arterial.  But  there  is  also  a  transit  station  on  the  rail  line  which 
feeds  onto  a  public  square  lined  by  shops.  Immediately  beyond  are  a  number  of  different  types  of 
multifamily  housing. 

The  Crossings  in  Mountain  View,  California  is  a  plan  to  locate  new  housing  on  the  site  of  a  failed 
shopping  center.  A  new  transit  stop  has  opened.  The  proposal  calls  for  new  housing  to  replace 
the  shopping  center,  with  new  retail  forming  a  "transit  plaza."  High  density  single  family  houses 
(16  units/acre)  have  been  built.  The  houses  went  on  the  market  on  Labor  Day  weekend  -  twenty- 
one  tracts  were  placed  on  the  first  day! 

Public  Participation 

An  important  feature  of  this  new  form  of  development  is  that  it  is  often  produced  through  extensive 
public  participation,  including  design  charettes.  But  beware,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hype  that 
surrounds  the  word  "participation".  Holding  a  lot  of  meetings  does  not  in  itself  mean  that  a  pro- 
cess is  participatory.  Asking  for  input  without  giving  any  real  authority  is  not  participatory.  The 
only  true  measure  of  successful  participatory  planning  is  where  the  plan  is  approved  with  over- 
whelming support.  Anything  short  of  that  is  not  truly  participatory. 
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Often  the  documents  used  in  the  planning  process  work  against  true  public  participation,  because 
they  are  too  complex  for  most  citizens  to  understand.  Conventional  plans  usually  focus  primarily 
on  issues  of  density  and  use,  but  have  little  to  say  about  the  actual  form  of  a  place.  Such  plans, 
conveyed  in  words  and  numbers  are  understandable  only  to  planners  —  and  sometimes  not  even 
to  them. 

We  need  to  be  more  specific.  The  New  Urbanists  are  physical  planners  who  present  their  ideas 
visually.  You  can  actually  see  the  town  center  in  their  general  plans:  the  roads,  the  parks,  the 
rows  of  trees,  the  public  buildings,  the  heights  of  surrounding  buildings  etc.  This  is  the  kind  of 
document  the  public  can  access  easily.  In  so  doing  they  can  truly  join  in  the  planning  process. 

We  also  need  to  carefully  describe  what  we  mean  when  we  propose  "pedestrian-friendly"  places. 
Sometimes  people  think  we  are  talking  about  banners,  kiosks,  maps,  signage,  etc.  But  these  are, 
in  fact,  band-aids  that  are  often  used  to  make  an  already  confusing  place  less  so.  Real  neighbor- 
hoods don't  need  logos  or  sign  programs.  We  need  to  go  back  to  the  basics  of  creating  real 
streets,  blocks,  public  spaces  that  contribute  to  a  larger  urban  whole. 

The  "dynamic  duo"  are  the  master  plan  and  the  codes.  The  site-specific  master  plan  addresses 
the  entire  neighborhood  at  the  level  of  detail  of  the  individual  lot  and  the  building  type.  Codes  will 
enable  the  master  plan  to  be  built  out  in  a  very  precise  and  predictable  way. 

Two  Approaches 

Simply  placing  housing  near  transit  doesn't  create  a  neighborhood.    El  Cerrito's  Del  Norte  Plaza, 
for  example,  is  basically  an  apartment  complex  plunked  down  next  to  rail  line.  This  is  not  yet  a 
neighborhood:  it  is  still  a  very  automobile-oriented  environment.  The  opportunity  to  create  a 
neighborhood  was  further  hampered  when  the  transportation  planners  at  BART  put  a  block-long 
parking  structure  right  next  to  the  station.  If  they  had  put  it  even  a  block  away,  its  placement  might 
have  activated  a  vital  walking  retail  corridor,  and  created  many  more  opportunities  for  developing 
the  entire  area  in  a  transit-friendly  way. 

A  more  successful  example  is  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  Though  it  is  an  affluent  community,  there  is 
nothing  about  its  design  that  wouldn't  work  equally  well  in  any  neighborhood.  But  it  shows  that 
even  those  who  have  options  will  choose  to  use  transit  when  its  been  made  accessible  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  urban  fabric.  These  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  any  neighborhood, 
wealthy  or  poor.  What  sets  places  like  this  apart  and  what  should  be  fundamental  to  any  future 
transit-oriented  development,  is  that  they  be  planned  as  true  neighborhoods.  If  we  can  start 
building  neighborhoods  half  as  good  as  this  example  —  created  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  — 
we'll  really  be  on  our  way. 
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Local  Examples 


Revitalizing  Downtown  Elmhurst 


Thomas  P.  Borchert 
City  Manager 

Early  development  of  Elmhurst  in  the  late  1800's  centered  around 
what  is  now  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  west  line.  This 
railroad,  with  its  heavy  freight  and  passenger  train  service,  cuts 
through  the  City  of  Elmhurst,  a  community  of  slightly  over  42,000 
people,  located  approximately  15  miles  straight  west  of  downtown 
Chicago.  In  the  late  1970's  through  early  '80's,  community  leaders 
began  to  confront  the  many  factors  that  were  adversely  impacting 
the  downtown  area.  These  factors  included  aging  public  and  private 
infrastructure,  traffic  problems  associated  with  various  railroad  track 
crossings,  the  flight  of  many  quality  retail  establishments  to  area 
shopping  malls,  and  absentee  property  owners.  These  and  other 
elements  contributed  to  slow  spiral  of  downtown  deterioration  that 
became  more  and  more  obvious  through  a  reduction  in  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic,  private  properties  in  the  area  showing  con- 
spicuous signs  of  neglect,  and  a  growing  number  of  vacancies  in 
retailing,  professional  and  service  areas. 

A  change  was  imperative,  and  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  made  a 
commitment  to  identify  and  solve  the  problems.  Volunteers  were 
solicited  to  assist  in  the  process  and,  once  assembled,  were  orga- 
nized by  the  City  Council  into  an  advisory  commission  called  the 
Economic  Resources  and  Services  Commission.  The  commission 
grew  in  membership  and  responsibility,  and  was  eventually 
changed,  through  Council  action,  into  the  current  Central  Business 
District  commission.  The  commission,  with  the  support  of  city  staff 
and  the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  commissioned  the  DuPage 
County  Planning  Department  to  complete  a  study  of  the  downtown 
area  to  identify  problems  and  possible  options,  and  develop  a 
focused  list  of  goals  and  objectives.  The  effort  was  successful 
largely  because  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  members  of  the 
commission,  and  a  number  of  individuals  within  the  community 
coordinated  their  efforts  into  a  focused  mission.  The  effort  was 
solidly  supported  by  the  Elmhurst  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  that  assisted  in  gaining  the  support  of  business  and  industry 
leaders.  City  staff  and  commission  members  presented  a  slide  and 
audio  program  on  the  central  business  district  revitalization  plan  to 
local  church  and  civic  organizations  to  illustrate  what  the  downtown 
could  become  again  with  community  support.  In  time  the  project  was 
accepted  and  the  redevelopment  plan  and  project  was  adopted,  a 
tax  increment  financing  district  (TIF)  was  put  in  place,  and  a  number 
of  projects  were  undertaken. 
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Metra  Station 

One  of  the  first  projects  involving  downtown  renovation  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Metra  Station 
—  thanks  to  a  full  grant  from  Metra.  Elmhurst  is  indebted  to  Metra  for  getting  the  city  started  on  its 
redevelopment  effort.  The  city  worked  with  Metra  to  satisfy  specific  ridership  and  transit  needs, 
however,  the  station  was  also  designed  as  an  attractive  pedestrian  "people  place"  integrated  with 
additional  downtown  parking.  The  city  attempted  to  capture  the  look  of  Elmhurst's  past  with 
ornamental  sighting,  trees  and  flowers,  and  areas  for  people  to  congregate  or  wait  for  a  train.  The 
platform  itself  was  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  major  north/south  street,  and  a  pedestrian 
underpass  and  bike  racks  were  added. 
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Local  Examples 


Revitalizing  Downtown 

The  second  project  involves  beautifying  downtown  open  spaces  with  benches  and  flowers  de- 
signed to  give  people  to  relax  and  congregate.  Every  open  space  under  the  city's  control  was 
filled  with  flowers.  Grass  and  trees  were  used  to  screen  parking  lots  from  street,  and  benches 
were  installed.  People  phoned  city  offices  and  asked,  "Why  are  you  putting  benches  there?  No 
one  is  going  to  sit  there, "  but  planners  and  architects  had  a  vision  that  has  now  become  a  reality. 
Beautifying  the  downtown  involved  a  commitment  to  enhance  open  spaces,  and  better  maintain 
pubic  and  private  properties. 

Through  the  "request  for  proposal"  process,  developers,  were  sought  who  were  qualified  in  mixed 
use  development  to  assist  in  the  revitalization  effort.  The  first  public/private  partnership  required 
the  assembly  of  private  property  by  the  city  which  was  then  sold  to  the  successful  developer  at  a 
slightly  reduced  cost.  The  developer  was  held  to  certain  standards  of  development,  including  the 
construction  of  a  90  unit  apartment  building  called  Elmhurst  Place,  constructed  close  to  the 
commuter  railroad  tracks,  and  9,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  the  city-constructed  parking 
deck.  The  apartment  project  has  been  very  successful  with  all  units  rented  and  a  steady  record  of 
a  very  high  occupancy  rate.  Many  of  the  residents  in  the  apartment  building  are  commuters  who 
can  easily  walk  to  the  train  station  and  take  advantage  of  Elmhurst's  other  downtown  features. 
This  project  has  boosted  downtown  pedestrian  activity  and  retail  sales,  and  has  also  increased 
ridership  on  commuter  trains. 

Another  public/private  improvement  involved  the  York  Theater.  The  theater  was  characteristic  of 
many  private  properties  in  the  downtown  -  old  and  not  conforming  to  present  codes.  The  owner 
was  interested  in  renovation  but  unable  to  develop  a  favorable  pro-forma.  Through  a  low  interest 
city  loan,  the  owner  was  able  to  save  and  renovate  the  original  theater.  Converting  it  into  three 
smaller  theaters,  entirely  up  to  building  codes,  including  installation  of  a  fire  sprinkler  system. 
Several  years  later,  he  was  able  to  purchase  and  renovate  the  building  to  the  north,  and  bring  in 
high  quality  retailers  to  the  downtown  area. 

A  second  request  for  proposal  document  was  prepared  after  the  City  of  Elmhurst  acquired  an 
entire  downtown  core  block.  This  block  was  sold  to  the  most  responsive  developer  with  contract 
terms  stipulating  that  the  private  development  would  be  sensitive  to  Elmhurst  retail  needs,  includ- 
ing aesthetic  feature,  comply  with  all  building  and  zoning  codes,  and  include  a  public  plaza  to 
support  the  pedestrian  friendly  aspect  of  the  renovated  downtown  area. 

Parking,  always  an  issue  in  suburban  downtown  development,  has  been  improved  with  a  signifi- 
cant grant  from  Metra.  Two  parking  decks  were  constructed,  one  entirely  financed  by  the  city  and 
a  second  partially  financed  by  a  Metra  grant.  Many  from  the  community  offered  the  opinion  that 
neither  of  these  decks  designs  would  work  in  the  suburbs,  however,  both  decks  are  now  being 
highly  utilized.  One  deck  is  located  south  of  the  commuter  train  station  and  the  second  deck  is 
located  to  the  north  of  the  station.  The  north-side  deck  includes  9,000  square  feet  of  retail  space 
on  the  ground  floor. 

As  a  marketing  aspect  to  the  city  downtown  revitalization,  the  city  developed  a  logo  for  the  city 
center  and  placed  it  on  trail  blazers  around  the  community.  These  markers  give  direction  to  the 
new  city  center  are  and  help  provide  a  new  image  for  the  Elmhurst  downtown  area. 
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Other  projects  undertaken  as 
a  part  of  the  Elmhurst  central 
business  district  revitalization 
included  the  purchase  and 
renovation  of  a  vacant 
insurance  building  outside 
the  retail  core  as  the  new 
Elmhurst  City  Hall.  This 
project  allowed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  old  City  Hall 
site  as  part  of  the  core  block 
development.  Veterans 
Square  across  from  the 
Metra  Station  was  improved 
into  an  attractive  people 
area.  A  historic  museum  in 
the  downtown  was  land- 
scaped, adding  to  the  aes- 
thetic appeal  of  the  area.  A 
20-unit  condominium  building 
was  constructed  adjacent  to 
the  museum  by  private 
development  without  any  city 
assistance,  taking  advantage 
of  the  space  and  beauty  of 
the  area.  This  location  had 
in  the  past  been  considered 
undesirable  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  freight/ 
passenger  train  area.  An 
earlier  project  undertaken 
within  the  central  business 
district  was  the  construction 
of  a  60-unit  low  income 
senior  housing  project  built 
with  federal  housing  grant 
assistance.  Elmhurst  resi- 
dents are  given  priority  status 
and  the  building  has  a  five- 
year  waiting  list. 


Private  side  investment  dollars  are  rising  in  the  central 
business  district  area,  as  is  pedestrian  activity  and 
vehicular  traffic  and  parking  problems,  indicating  that  the 
revitalization  effort  is  heading  in  the  proper  direction. 
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Local  Exainplesi 


Transit  Supportive  Development  Along  Commuter  Rail 


Stephen  Friedman 

S.B.  Friedman  and  Company 

If  we  take  the  number  of  people  who  are  buying  houses  in  older  urban  environments  (at  prices 
similar  to  replacement  value),  and  if  we  take  survey  results  showing  the  percentage  of  people  who 
want  the  "new  urbanism"  or  a  neotraditional  type  of  environment,  we  find  that  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  want  the  typical  suburban  environment  that  we  have  been  creating  over  the  past 
fifty  years. 

The  following  are  local  examples  of  projects  in  various  stages  of  conception  and  execution.  They 
reflect  some  of  the  problems  facing  transit-oriented  development  in  this  region.  They  reflect 
compromises  and  real-world  problems,  and  indicate  that  we  have  not  yet  worked  out  all  of  the 
issues. 

One  issue  has  been  the  problem  of  integrating  the  physical  requirements  of  transportation  needs 
with  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  the  marketplace.  Solutions  must  meet  specific  techni- 
cal requirements  such  as  ensuring  an  adequate  turning  radius  for  vehicles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  integrate  the  physical  requirements  of  marketplace-driven  real  estate  development.  The  key 
is  to  make  the  requirements  part  of  the  planning  process.  To  do  that,  it  is  important  to  establish  a 
dialogue  among  the  parties,  and  to  understand  the  views  of  both  the  engineers  and  the  real  estate 
developers. 

The  second  issue  has  been  how  to  facilitate  pedestrian  movement  within  and  through  all  the 
development.  Large  parking  lots  are  not  conducive  to  pedestrian  movement.  In  suburban  down- 
towns, they  can  be  damaging  to  the  surrounding  area  which  could  otherwise  provide  walk-from/ 
walk-to  origins  and  destinations. 

The  third  issue  is  linkage  to  and  coordination  with  surrounding  areas.  We  do  not  have  a  unified 
civic  or  governmental  base  to  address  these  planning  issues.  This  is  particularly  complex  in  the 
context  of  Chicago  and  Chicago-suburban  politics.  Metropolitan  Chicago  has  more  governmental 
entities  per  square  mile  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  suburban  context, 
we  don't  have  a  unified  government  structure.  Instead  we  have  many  areas  where  the  library 
district,  park  district,  school  district,  municipality,  and  sanitary  district  cover  five  different  geo- 
graphic areas,  with  five  different  boards  and  five  different  sets  of  contingencies  and  responsibili- 
ties. This  frequently  makes  it  difficult  to  make  compatible  land  use  decisions. 

Burlington  Northern  Line/Proposed  1-355  Station 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  major  intermodal  connection  between  the 
tollway  and  a  commuter  rail  line.  Metra  wanted  to  create  a  transfer  point  where  commuters  could 
get  on  the  train  and  get  into  town.  Pace  wanted  an  express  bus  station.  We  assembled  a  team  of 
parking  and  structural  engineers,  another  developer,  a  development  consultant,  an  engineering 
firm,  traffic  engineers  and  site-planning  and  landscape  architects.  There  are  a  number  of  con- 
straints on  the  site,  including  a  sewage  treatment  plant  on  the  south  side  of  the  site,  limited  ac- 
cess, and  an  interchange  which  had  not  been  properly  designed  to  accommodate  direct  traffic  for 
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a  transit  station  or  to  allow  buses  to  readily  re-enter  the  expressway  system.  The  land  surrounding 
this  site  is  either  under  the  control  of  the  Park  District  or  the  commercial  developer  with  one 
exception  of  a  piece  of  multi-family  land. 

Another  problem  was  a  very  soft  commercial  market,  which  suggested  that  a  mega-structure  type 
of  solution  was  not  going  to  maximize  Metra's  value  in  getting  dollars  out  of  this  project  over  time. 
In  addition,  the  localities  would  not  talk  about  a  FAR  (Floor-to-Area  Ratio)  of  over  1 .0,  which  was 
too  low  for  this  site.  Because  of  these  constraints  we  could  not  build  a  high-density  development, 
and  instead  investigated  transit-driven  parking  requirements  that  would  justify  going  to  a  parking 
structure.  But  developing  a  financing  program  for  a  parking  structure  was  not  easy,  and  we  could 
not  assemble  enough  land  to  handle  all  the  parking  requirements  on  the  surface. 

We  eventually  decided  on  a  large  parking  structure  that  would  include  all  the  parking  require- 
ments of  the  ancillary  development,  as  well  as  Metra's  and  Pace's  parking  requirements  (300 
spaces).  Still  under  consideration  is  closing  another  transit  station  and  including  its  parking  in  the 
same  facility. 

We  recommended  to  Metra  the  concept  of  multiple  parcels  that  would  be  individually  marketed  for 
a  particular  development,  so  that  Metra  could  get  the  best  value  out  of  each  parcel.  The  alterna- 
tive seemed  to  be  to  market  the  entire  site  to  a  soft  real  estate  market.  We  also  identified  the 
potential  for  institutional  use:  professional  education  or  college  campus,  medical  or  build-to-suit 
offices,  or  day  care.  The  site  plan  integrated  suburban-style  and  dense  commercial  development 
with  transit  requirements. 

Metra  has  begun  working  on  the  first  stage  of  a  station  that  will  establish  service  at  the  site, 
although  the  community  is  against  building  even  a  minimal  station.  How  long  it  will  be  before  a 
broader  development  can  be  put  into  place  is  a  real  question. 

One  of  the  things  to  learn  from  this  project  is  that  planning  was  way  too  late.  The  design  of  the 
highway  interchange  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  commuter  line  crossing.  We  need  to 
think  about  what  might  happen  each  time  a  major  highway  crosses  a  major  commuter  line. 

Wisconsin  Central  Line/proposed  Antioch  Station 

The  Village  of  Antioch  is  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  Wisconsin  Central  Line.  The  Village  is  grow- 
ing, but  survey  results  showed  that  the  downtown  area  was  well  known  only  to  old  timers,  not 
newcomers.  The  area  was  split  into  two  downtowns:  the  1950s  vintage  strip  shopping  center  with 
a  grocery  store,  and  two  other  "small  town"  downtown  streets. 

From  a  transportation  standpoint,  the  end  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Line  presents  a  major  opportu- 
nity because  commuters  gather  there  from  Wisconsin.  However,  the  location  is  fragile  because  it 
is  close  to  Antioch's  downtown. 

The  initial  plan  is  to  locate  both  the  station  and  the  parking  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks.  How- 
ever, a  long-term  plan  would  be  to  make  the  site  a  resident-oriented  transit  development  area  and 
link  it  back  to  the  downtown.  We  want  retail  that  is  pedestrian-friendly;  however,  the  market's 
response  to  this  site  was  to  propose  a  strip  center  to  take  advantage  of  the  community-oriented 
parking  lot.  The  Village  has  tried  to  temper  that  response  and  pursue  opportunities  in  other  areas, 
based  on  resident-oriented  development. 
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Rock  Island  Line/Brainard  Station 

We  are  part  of  the  development  team  that  was  selected  to  act  as  the  designated  developer  of  a 
commercial  district  located  at  the  Brainard  stop  on  the  Rock  Island  Commuter  Line  on  Chicago's 
south  side.  The  surrounding  area  is  a  solid,  middle  class  African-American  community.  Our  goal 
is  to  transform  the  entire  area  into  a  transit-oriented  neighborhood  and  shrink  the  commercial 
space  to  less  than  half  of  the  existing  level,  anchoring  it  with  a  public  library  and  other  service- 
oriented  businesses.  Day-to-day  shopping  needs  are  already  being  met  on  these  blocks,  but  we 
would  restructure  them.  We  propose  residential  development  elsewhere  on  the  block,  with  tucked- 
in  pocket  parking. 

We  did  not  want  a  street  face  dedicated  to  parking.  We  wanted  to  incorporate  Dr.  Slim  Soot's 
observation  that  a  blank  space  of  more  than  120  feet  will  kill  pedestrian  traffic.  We  wanted  to  keep 
under  that  kind  of  a  limit. 

We  have  more  site  planning  to  do  as  we  move  to  a  real  project,  including  how  to  integrate  Metra, 
the  library  and  other  activities  in  this  area.  But  we  want  to  create  a  walkable  environment  which 
would  support  Metra,  increasing  its  ridership  and  create  a  real  town  center  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  major  shopping  occurs  at  87th  Street  on  the  Dan  Ryan  and  along  Ashland,  but  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  little  niche  can  be  filled  commercially  in  the  station  area.  We  also  want  to  fill  in  the 
neighborhood  with  traditional  homes  —  attached  single-family  or  free-standing  single-family 
homes.  These  homes  would  use  the  street  and  alley  arrangement  that  is  common  in  Chicago. 


Community  And  Economic  Development  Along  The  CTA's  Orange  Line 

James  Capraro 

Greater  Southwest  Development  Corporation 

This  is  a  story  about  a  government  agency  —  specifically  the  CTA  —  "getting  it  right."  In  1968 
the  idea  of  a  cross-town  expressway,  kind  of  an  inner  belt,  or  in  other  words,  an  older  version  of  I- 
355,  was  advanced  to  link  expressways  together.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced,  a  lot  of  people 
rallied  saying  we  don't  need  this  expressway.  This  was  a  very  strong  community  effort  with  large 
participation  by  area  churches.  Then-Governor  Walker  campaigned  against  it  with  the  slogan 
"The  expressway  that  goes  from  nowhere  to  nowhere."  People  voted  in  record  numbers  and  the 
expressway  never  moved  forward. 

Money  that  had  been  pledged  for  the  cross-town  expressway  became  available.  City  planners 
went  to  work  with  local  neighborhood  organizations  and  did  an  analysis,  made  plans,  and  held 
hearings.  They  envisioned  a  new  rapid  transit  link  between  downtown  Chicago  and  the  Southwest 
side  neighborhoods. 

But  first,  it  is  important  to  define  economic  development,  which  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  I  mean  development  in  the  sense  of  developing  an  economy.  You  can't  have  real  estate 
development  unless  you  have  an  economy.  The  old  axiom  location,  location,  location  really 
means  market,  market,  market.  It  means  that  enough  people  have  to  have  enough  income  to 
have  enough  choice  to  buy  things. 
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Downtown  Development  And  The  Neighborhood 

Between  1837  and  1975,  downtown  Chicago  developed  43  million  square  feet  of  commercial 
office  space.  We  went  from  zero  to  43  million  in  138  years.  Between  1975  and  1990  we  added 
another  67  million  square  feet  —  a  150  increase  percent  in  fifteen  years.  Studies  from  Northwest- 
ern University  showed  a  job  increase  of  150,000  positions.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  didn't  build  the 
cross-town  expressway  and  instead  built  the  Orange  line  to  take  advantage  of  this  downtown 
boom.  Some  people  in  my  neighborhood  saw  it  as  a  new  way  to  get  out  to  the  western  suburbs, 
when  the  real  economic  opportunity  for  community  residents  was  taking  place  downtown.  And 
even  though  there  is  a  now  a  20  percent  vacancy  rate  in  the  Loop,  that  still  means  we  have  80 
percent  occupied,  or  over  double  what  we  had  in  1 975.  The  jobs  are  still  here,  and  the  jobs  are 
real.  That  leads  to  the  development  of  the  economy. 

The  neighborhood  came  together  to  work  against  the  cross-town  expressway  and  in  the  process 
gained  political  will  and  political  clout.  They  came  together  again  to  work  with  the  CTA  to  plan  the 
Orange  Line,  which  eventually  opened  in  1993.  One  result  has  been  more  than  $170  million  in 
new  retail  development  along  the  Orange  Line  stations.  This  wasn't  foreseen  in  the  1970s;  in 
1981  the  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation  said  there  would  be  no  commercial  development 
potential  around  the  Orange  Line  stations.  However,  there  are  now  new  shopping  centers  in  older 
neighborhoods  that  never  had  shopping  centers:  Archer  and  Pulaski,  Kedzie  and  51st  Street,  35th 
and  Western,  and  Ashland  and  Archer.  Those  shopping  centers  were  all  planned  after  the  Orange 
Line  was  announced. 

Housing  Values  And  Transit 

The  housing  market  has  also  become  very  strong.  In  1988  when  we  started  a  campaign  for  the 
Orange  Line  and  get  the  neighborhood  behind  it,  a  1925-era  bungalow  sold  for  about  $51,750.  In 
1 993  the  average  sales  price  was  $87,500  —  a  70  percent  increase  in  property  values  on  the 
Orange  Line.  A  developer  has  bought  about  three  miles  of  lineal,  vacant  rail  right-of-way  to  be 
parceled  off  for  new  housing  development.  This  will  take  advantage  of  the  housing  market  be- 
coming so  strong  as  a  result  of  our  proximity  to  all  those  jobs  in  the  Loop.  You  can  buy  a  very  nice 
house  in  a  very  nice  neighborhood  in  southwest  Chicago  and  now  get  to  your  downtown  job  in 
about  a  half-hour  from  Midway  Airport  —  and  in  less  time  if  you're  closer  in.  The  trip  used  to  take 
an  hour  and  in  a  blizzard  on  a  snowy  day  in  February  much  longer. 

Today,  there  are  very  few  complaints  about  the  Orange  Line.  We  are  in  a  tie  with  the 
Ravenswood  Line  for  ridership.  There  are  about  23,000  trips  per  day.  A  full  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  riders  are  new  to  the  CTA.    It  would  be  higher  if  the  capacity  were  higher:  the  only  complaint 
is  from  people  who  work  downtown  late  at  night  who  can't  use  the  Line  to  get  home  because  of 
the  early  closing  hour. 
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The  Visual  Preference  Survey 

Anton  Nelessen 

A.  Nelessen  Associates 

Most  of  my  career  has  been  spent  in  New  Jersey,  the  most  densely  populated  and  the  second- 
most-polluted  state  in  the  country.  It  became  clear  that  a  commitment  was  needed  not  only  to 
reduce  rapid  sprawl,  but  at  the  same  time  to  redevelop  the  cities.  But  too  many  of  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  plans  created  wound  up  collecting  dust,  a  waste  of  the  planners'  time 
and  the  community's  resources. 

If  planning  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  a  consensus  vision  from  the  people  who 
actually  live  and  work  in  communities  to  what  it  is  they  see  as  the  future,  not  simply  from  the 
planners.  We  can  create  more  livable  communities  if  we  let  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  these 
study  areas  tell  us  what  they  will  buy  into.  People  want  to  interact,  and  we  now  have  the  technical 
resources  to  get  more  people  involved  in  planning  and  community  design. 

Through  our  Visual  Preference  Surveys  we  typically  find  that:  (1)  the  public  doesn't  understand 
planning  but  wants  to  participate;  (2)  people  want  to  evaluate  places,  but  everyone  has  to  evalu- 
ate the  same  places  -  you  can't  give  bankers  one  set  and  others  something  else;  (3)  communities 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  unique  character;  (4)  planners  can't  create  credible  plans  unless 
they  have  involved  citizens  in  the  process. 

The  Visual  Preference  Survey 

We  use  summation  theory  to  frame  our  approach  to  the  Visual  Preference  Survey  (VPS).  We 
strive  for  a  collective  attitude,  a  consensus  vision.  The  basic  equation  of  summation  theory  is  that 
the  collective  attitude  is  determined  by  the  sub-attitude  or  the  individual  attitude  factored  by  basic 
beliefs,  normative  behavior,  and  the  motivation  to  comply.  (The  VPS  uses  photographic  images  of 
different  types  of  architecture,  streetscapes  to  elicit  people's  reactions  to  existing  and  proposed 
development.) 

These  variables  are  present  when  people  rate  an  image.  We  use  a  unique  "image  scale"  in  the 
VPS.  When  we  project  an  image,  we  ask  twc  questions:  do  you  like  it,  and  is  it  appropriate  for  you 
and  your  community?  Then  we  want  to  know  by  how  much?  In  contrast  to  standard  market 
research  which  typically  gives  people  an  either/or  option,  our  rating  scale  is  -i-10  to  -10.    When 
you  put  sets  of  positive  and  negative  images  together  and  tabulate  the  results,  a  collective  vision 
begins  to  emerge. 

What  does  the  VPS  achieve?  First,  it  makes  goals  and  objectives  understandable  by  the  average 
person  because  they  are  both  visual  and  written.  Second,  it  gives  the  planning  process  a  physical 
character.  Third  and  most  important,  it  provides  a  necessary  legal  foundation  for  visual  and  spatial 
choices  because  they  have  been  achieved  through  public  participation. 

What  happens  at  the  negative  end  of  the  survey  is  what  we  call  "positive  pain."  We  are  reaching 
into  psychology  at  this  point  -  into  what  people  feel  about  places.  If  they  don't  feel  positive  about 
the  place,  you're  guaranteed  that  the  place  is  going  to  decline.  We  can  also  isolate  those  compo- 
nents that  make  people  feel  positive  about  places.  If  people  feel  positive  about  places,  it  will 
become  more  positive  over  time. 
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A  cluster  of  images  from  the  Central  Arkansas  VPS  showing  standard,  strip  commercial  develop- 
ment generated  negative  values  from  Survey  participants:  -5.0,  -1 .4,  etc.  In  contrast,  images  of 
properly  redeveloped  centers  that  respect  the  street  and  are  pedestrian-friendly  in  Memphis, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey  and  the  Bahamas  generated  positive  values.  The  VPS  allowed  us  to 
identify  these  divergent  images  and  take  them  to  the  political  "image  bank". 

In  addition  to  the  VPS  itself,  we  also  do  a  survey  of  workshop  participants:  who  are  you,  where 
are  you  from,  how  many  kids  do  you  have,  your  income  etc.,  and  cross-tabulate  the  data  with  the 
images.  We  go  back  to  the  community  with  the  complete  results.  We  get  comments  like  "That's 
what  I  felt  all  the  time,  and  there  was  no  way  for  me  to  express  it."  As  a  result  of  this  process,  the 
collective  whole  is  saying  the  "right"  stuff.  The  key  is  that  the  planners  are  not  telling  them:  they 
are  telling  you.  You  may  have  reached  the  same  point,  but  now  you  have  people  on  your  side 
who  will  become  advocates  for  the  plan. 

We  are  taking  this  a  step  further,  by  adding  photographs  to  the  ordinances  -  creating  illustrated 
ordinances  so  that  community  residents  can  open  up  a  zoning  code  and  actually  see  what  they 
are  going  to  get.  We  usually  find  that  most  planning  documents  do  not  "fit"  the  vision  developed 
by  the  community.  These  must  be  rewritten  from  top  to  bottom:  the  comprehensive  plans,  zoning 
ordinances  and  development  standards.  This  is  an  enormous  but  critical  task. 

We  also  conduct  hands-on  model  workshops.  We  give  these  for  a  maximum  of  twelve  people  per 
team:  we  ask  them  to  design  what  they  think  of  as  a  perfect  community,  a  community  that  they 
would  like  to  live  in.  Every  one  of  the  designs  and  site  plans  developed  through  this  process  has 
been  absolutely  different  but  all  of  them  are  also  identical.  There  seems  to  be  a  "basic  DNA"  of 
planning.  For  example,  most  people  will  put  some  kind  of  green  park/open  space  as  the  center  of 
the  community.  It  seems  to  be  intuitive.  The  biggest  buildings  will  go  around  the  square.  They  will 
always  put  the  transit  stop  in  or  adjacent  to  the  square.  This  intuitive  response  needed  to  be 
capitalized  on:  transit  is  obviously  critical  to  the  entire  vision. 

The  first  step  towards  greater  transit  use  is  to  improve  the  pedestrian  realm.  You  have  to  start 
with  the  pedestrian,  assuming  that  the  first  level  of  transit  is  feet.  For  example,  the  pedestrian 
realm  needs  to  be  defined  in  some  way  from  the  face  of  a  building.  In  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods, areas  that  still  have  a  defined  public  realm  have  many  houses  that  seem  to  be  in  reason- 
able shape.  The  key  is  the  public  realm  in  front  of  the  buildings. 

In  contrast,  there  are  too  many 
places  that  are  anti-pedestrian.  The 
worst  such  places  are  the  office 
parks.  All  of  our  surveys  tell  us  that 
the  glass-block  buildings  —  ice 
cubes  -  in  the  typical  office  park 
totally  turn  people  off,  all  the  time, 
everywhere.  They  may  win  archi- 
tectural awards  but  they  create 
cognitive  pain. 


The  Pedestrian  Realm 


J^ 


RESIDENTIAL  EDGE 


RETAIL  EDGE 


Source:  Nelessen,  1993:163 


Other  lessons  from  the  Visual 
Preference  Surveys:  never  expose 
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open  parking  lots  to  the  pedestrian  —  hedge  it,  fence  it  or  screen  it.  People  give  parking  decks 
negative  scores.  Some  transit  planners  give  them  positive  scores,  claiming  benefits  for  all  that 
additional  parking.  But  it's  not  good  enough. 

Parking  decks  can  be  designed  to  be  positive.  A  key  to  this  is  that  people  look  down  at  a  15- 
degree  angle.  Ground  surface  texture  is  the  most  important  surface.  It's  what  people  see  most  of 
the  time.  If  you  want  to  turn  them  off,  pave  the  pedestrian  realm  in  blacktop;  if  you  want  to  turn 
them  off  less,  do  it  in  smooth  concrete.  The  more  texture  you  add,  the  more  positive  will  be 
people's  reaction. 

Through  the  VPS  we  have  been 
able  to  get  some  good  feedback 
about  what  works  and  what 
doesn't  work  with  transit.  On  the 
negative  scale,  are  functional  bus 
stops.  In  contrast,  there  are  some 
good  positive  examples  in  Eu- 
gene, Portland  and  Memphis, 
where  the  bus  stops  were  de- 
signed as  an  integral  part  of  the 
actual  streetscape. 


Perception  of  Ground  Plane 


Source:  Nelessen,  1993:161 


In  the  Portland  VPS  we  found  that 
people  wanted  their  central  train 
stations  to  have  a  terrific  edifice. 

Around  the  station  they  wanted  retail  and  mixed-use  facilities.  They  wanted  a  mixed-use  place 
where  they  can  go  to  the  bank  and  fill  other  needs.  They  were  looking  for  some  moderately  high- 
rise  buildings,  no  more  than  seven  to  ten  stories,  adjacent  to  these  stations. 

Transportation  planning  must  become  more  connected  to  the  comprehensive  plan.  Transit 
planners  must  become  more  involved  in  the  comprehensive  vision  which  links  land  use  with  all 
types  of  movement.  Future  comprehensive  plans  should  be  required  to  show  basic  pedestrian 
realms  or  precincts  whose  center  is  a  transit  stop. 

Every  neighborhood  must  be  served  by  transit.  This  is  both  possible  and  feasible.  We  are  work- 
ing on  an  on-demand  bus  transit  service  using  satellite-operated  GPS  systems,  telephones  and 
computers.  This  is  a  spin-off  of  the  old  "dial-a-ride"  system.  Computers  would  allow  you  to  know 
how  long  it  would  take  for  the  bus  to  pick  you  up.  You  would  have  a  positive  five-  to  ten-minute 
walk  (no  more  than  eight  minutes)  to  a  bus  stop  in  the  center  of  the  pedestrian  precinct. 

The  argument  has  always  been  that  you  need  certain  densities  (5,  6,  10  units  per  acre)  to  support 
transit.  Not  true  —  if  yoi'  use  current  technologies.  At  an  average  cost  of  $1 .65  per  ride,  the  on- 
demand  bus  system  could  cost  $1,100  to  $1,200  per  year  that  can  go  on  your  MasterCard.  The 
average  cost  to  operate  a  car  in  America  is  $5,900.  Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  if  we 
could  give  people  another  $5,900  a  year  to  invest  in  a  house  or  education  for  their  kids? 
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Zoning  and  Overlay  Ordinances 


John  Paige 

Northern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

Transit-friendly  development  is  a  positive  situation:  a  win  for  transportation;  a  win  for  the  environ- 
mental in  terms  of  air  quality  improvements;  a  win  for  economic  development;  and  a  win  for  overall 
quality  of  life. 

Regional  Growth  Projections 

The  Northern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  (NIPC)  recently  completed  a  Strategic  Plan  for  Land 
Resource  Management  which  analyzed  recent  population  and  employment  trends.  Between  1970 
and  1990,  165  municipalities  gained  population,  while  90  lost  population.  Generally,  losses  were  in 
those  municipalities  near  the  central  area.  Population  growth  between  1970  and  1990  was  4.1 
percent,  while  residential  land  area  grew  at  ten  times  higher  rate,  by  46  percent,  and  the  number  of 

households  grew  by  only  20  per- 
cent. Likewise,  employment 
growth  in  the  region  between  1970 
and  1990  was  24  percent,  while 
land  area  for  that  employment  grew 
at  a  much  higher  rate  —  74  per- 
cent. 


Percent  Change 


50  X 


The  distribution  of  growth  over  the 
past  20  years  has  resulted  in  a 
striking  increase  in  automobile 
traffic,  as  against  a  decrease  in 
transit  ridership.  From  1980  to 
1 990,  there  was  a  33  percent 
increase  in  vehicle  miles  traveled 
(VMT),  while  transit  ridership 
dropped  by  17  percent. 


Looking  fonward,  there  are  signifi- 
cant opportunities  for  growth,  development  and  infill  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  NIPC  recently  updated 
its  long-range  growth  forecast  through  the  year  2020.  We  show  continued  growth  in  the  six-county 
area  to  nine  million  people,  a  24  percent  increase.  Employment  is  also  projected  to  increase 
through  2020,  providing  1.4  million  new  jobs  in  the  metropolitan  area,  a  growth  of  37  percent. 

Techniques 

NIPC  recently  published  a  guide  for  public  officials.  Local  Non-Auto  Techniques  to  Promote  Clean 
Air.  We  researched  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  transit  supportive  development.  Some 
of  these  techniques  include: 

Sidewalks  adjacent  to  a  Metra  station.  In  Downers  Grove  26  percent  of  people  surveyed 
going  to  the  new  station  previously  drove.  We  estimated  a  6,000  VMT  (vehicle  miles  traveled) 
reduction  as  a  result  of  this  measure.  We  computed  the  emissions  reductions  are  relatively 
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minor,  over  time  they  can  have  a  significant  cumulative  impact,  especially  if  implemented  in 
a  number  of  the  region's  265  municipalities. 

Bicycle  amenities.  An  Evanston  company  put  in  lockers  and  showers  for  their  employees  so 
that  they  could  bike  to  work.  Our  survey  showed  that  6,800  annual  VMT  were  saved  by  this 
simple  measure. 

Cross-access  easements,  or  providing  access  between  properties  in  a  commercial  area.  In 
Orland  Park,  our  survey  showed  that  8.5  percent  of  all  cars  used  such  an  easement  instead 
of  going  out  onto  the  adjacent  arterial  road.  It  reduced  VMT  by  approximately  2.5  percent 
over  a  two  hour  period.  There  were  also  small,  but  positive  air  quality  improvements. 

Integrated  street  pattern.  A  survey  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  showed  that 
a  grid  pattern  reduces  VMT  by  57  percent  over  a  typical  suburban  layout. 

Residential  density  at  Metra  stations.  Proximity  to  transit  stations  has  an  enormous  effect. 
We  surveyed  two  stations:  Lombard  and  Elmhurst.  We  estimated  a  reduction  of  466,000 
work-related  VMT  produced  by  the  location  of  people  within  proximity  to  the  station.    The 
non-work  benefits  are  substantial,  too:  non-work  VMT  were  diminished  by  53,000,  primarily 
due  to  convenient  access  to  shopping  and  entertainment  facilities.  A  1991  study  by  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  showed  that  density  was  a  big  factor  in  reducing  travel.  Each 
doubling  of  density  reduced  average  VMT/person  by  25  to  30  percent. 

Relocation  from  suburban  to  downtown  location.  We  surveyed  two  examples  of  companies 
relocating  into  downtown  locations.  A  15%  mode-shift  occurred  in  one  case  of  a  company 
relocating  to  downtown  Evanston.  In  another  case,  of  a  suburban  to  downtown  Chicago 
location  shift,  2,800  VMT  per  week  were  saved. 

Model  overlay  ordinance 

We  have  begun  to  work  with  communities  in  Northeastern  Illinois  to  translate  these  techniques 
into  a  model  "overlay  ordinance"  that  can  be  adopted  throughout  the  region.  This  would  overlay 
other,  existing  zoning  ordinances.    With  support  from  Congestion  and  Mitigation  and  Air  Quality 
(CMAQ)  funds,  the  model  is  being  developed  and  tested  in  the  following  areas: 

Aurora/Naperville  —  Route  59  Metra  Station 

Harvey  —  Dixie  Square  Mall 

Vernon  Hills  —  Route  45  Metra  Station 

Woodstock  —  Route  47  Metra  Station 

Our  model  ordinances  will  include  the  following  components:  land  use  density,  land  use  mix,  non- 
auto  transportation  provisions,  historical  preservation,  and  aesthetics. 

By  adopting  this  overlay  ordinance,  a  municipality,  an  area  within  a  municipality,  or  an  area  within 
a  county  can  spell  out  how  it  intends  to  take  advantage  of  its  commuter  station  to  spur  economic 
development  and  reduce  congestion,  and  increase  the  interaction  between  the  community  and  its 
commercial  areas.  We  are  still  at  an  early  stage  of  this  project,  but  hope  to  share  the  results  at  a 
later  date. 
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NIPC  is  working  with  the  Chicago  Area  Transit  Study  (CATS)  to  link  our  land  use  models  with  our 
transportation  models  to  improve  our  ability  to  predict  growth  patterns.  We  believe  that  transit- 
oriented  development  can  play  a  central  role  in  accommodating  projected  future  growth  in  the 
region. 

The  New  Suburb:  Site  Planning  and  Design 


Ed  Beimborn 

University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee 


Outside  Milwaukee  there  is  a  350-bed  hospital  in  the  middle  of  a  hay  field  with  no  sewers  and  no 
public  water  supply,  they  have  a  large  holding  tank,  and  12  truckloads  of  waste  are  hauled  out  of 
the  site  each  day.  Local  residents  complain  about  the  trucks  on  their  road.  People  without  auto- 
mobiles cannot  get  to  the  hospital  unless  someone  takes  them;  there  is  no  access  to  the  hospital 
except  by  automobile.  The  hospital  was  approved  by  the  community  without  any  thought  of  transit 
or  of  its  overall  impact  on  land  use  and  travel. 

The  problem  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  throughout  the  nation  is  that  for  the  last  45  years  land 
use  has  been  designed  entirely  around  the  automobile.  The  thought  of  walking,  using  a  bicycle  or 
using  public  transit  in  our  communities  has  been  largely  ignored.  Sidewalks  dead-end  or  simply 
connect  one  crosswalk  to  another  are  not  unusual.  When  transit  is  available,  the  bus  stops  pro- 
vided are  usually  far  from  the  buildings  they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  walk  from  a  bus  stop  to  a 
building  is  often  a  hazardous  journey  in  traffic  along  a  busy  road.  Park-and-Ride  lots  are  inconve- 
nient to  suburban  employment  and  may  require  expensive  shuttle  systems  to  give  people  access 
to  jobs. 

Life  in  suburban  America  requires  the  use  of  a  car  for  nearly  all  travel.  There  are  no  other  choices. 
Parents  spend  many  hours  shuttling  their  kids  around  all  day  to  soccer  practice,  to  band  rehears- 
als, and  to  visit  friends.  This  results  in  high  amounts  of  travel  per  household,  high  costs,  excess 
consumption,  and  increased  air  pollution.  The  costs  are  significant.  If  someone  works  for  $5/hour, 
they  would  have  to  work  for  four  to  six  months  to  pay  for  the  car  that  gets  them  to  work.  If  that 
person  must  also  pay  for  child  care,  they  might  as  well  stay  home;  their  income  is  nearly  used  up 
to  pay  for  the  car  and  child  care. 

Suburban  congestion  has  increased  to  a  critical  level.  Returning  a  movie  to  the  local  video  store 
becomes  a  major  ordeal.  The  safety  of  cyclists  and  pedestrians  is  a  problem.  There  are  still  eighty 
million  Americans  who  cannot  drive  automobiles  or  have  no  auto  available  for  their  trips.  These 
are  primarily  the  young,  the  poor,  the  disabled  and  the  elderly.  They  must  rely  on  others  to  take 
them  places  or  use  public  transportation  for  their  travel. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  only  by  better  roads  or  even  by  better  transit;  we  need  to  look 
at  the  basic  structure  of  our  communities  and  how  land  use  and  transportation  fit  together.  Land 
use  is  the  critical  question  facing  our  communities  in  the  future.  We  must  take  land-use  design  in 
a  new  direction.  Fundamentally  we  must  consider  the  needs  of  pedestrians,  cyclists  and  transit 
users  in  our  land  use  decision  to  avoid  further  problems  in  the  future. 
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Urban 
— Redevelopment 


Source:  Calthorpe  1993:104 


We  need  to  provide  and 
preserve  choices  for  the 
future,  to  provide  a 
future  where  people  can 
safely  walk,  use  bi- 
cycles and  transit  as 
well  as  their  automo- 
biles. It  is  not  a  question 
of  highways  versus 
transit;  we  need  to 
provide  both  and  a 
system  of  land  use  that 
is  compatible  with  both 
modes.  Our  land  use 
planning  process  should 
ask  how  people  will 
walk  places,  how  they 
will  use  bicycles  and 
how  they  will  get  access 
to  public  transit  as  well 
as  how  they  will  use 

their  automobiles.  It  is  important  that  we  have 
a  vision  of  a  future  with  transportation 
choices  and  we  use  a  positive  approach  to 
make  it  work  rather  than  to  think  of  reasons 
why  it  won't  work.  This  requires  an  aware- 
ness of  what  is  happening  in  the  market  as 
well  as  full  understanding  of  how  transit  and 
land  use  interact. 

To  bring  this  about,  actions  must  be  taken  at 
the  systems  planning  level,  at  the  corridor 
level  and  at  the  individual  development 
project  level.  These  actions  relate  to  land 
use,  transit  and  to  the  pedestrian/bicycle 
system.  These  actions  are  as  follows: 

At  the  systems  planning  level  we  need  to 
predesignate  a  future  system  of  transit 
corridors;  these  would  be  areas  that  have 
higher  density,  mixed  use  development, 
which  can  be  served  by  transit  with  quality 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  facilities  and  with 
control  of  through  automobile  movement.  As 
these  areas  develop  land  uses  which  are 
conducive  to  transit  use  should  be  located 
along  the  corridors.  These  would  include 
compact  residential  areas,  schools,  health 
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Source:  Nelessen  1993:  187 
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care  facilities,  office  buildings,  employment 
areas,  and  shopping  districts.  Land  uses 
better  served  by  automobiles  would  be 
located  elsewhere.  To  bring  this  about  we 
need  to  identify  and  create  transit  corridor 
zoning  overlay  districts — areas  that  will 
have  future  transit  service  and  encourage 
appropriate  land  uses  in  these  areas. 

At  the  systems  level  we  also  need  to  take 
actions  to  better  serve  pedestrians  and 
bicyclists.  We  should  develop  standards  for 
pathways  to  be  included  with  arterial,  and 
collector  highway  projects,  and  provide 
parallel  facilities  separate  from  the  roadway, 
we  should  institute  a  plat  review  process 
that  includes  cbnsideration  of  pathway 
connections,  safety  of  pedestrians  and 
bicycle  movement,  and  we  should  have  a 
process  where  there  is  input  from  transit 
agencies  and  pedestrian/bicycle  users  in 
land  use  development  decisions 

At  the  individual  development  project  or 
building  level  the  following  should  be  done: 
There  is  a  need  to  provide  for  better  con- 
nections between  adjacent  development 
projects,  to  connect  across  "seams"  of  one  development  to  another  to  provide  logical  connections 
between  buildings  and  pedestrians,  bicycles,  and  transit  vehicles.  These  should  be  done  to 
minimize  the  distance  between  vehicle  door  and  building  door.  Buildings  should  be  located  near 
streets  to  maximize  utilization  of  curb  space  to  serve  many  users,  and  we  should  provide  for 
mixed  use  development  to  facilitate  shorter  trips  and  use  of  nonvehicle  travel;  and  finally  provide 
for  better  passenger  safety  and  security. 

At  the  project  level  pedestrians  and  bicycles  can  be  better  accommodated  if  we  do  the  following: 
Create  a  pedestrian/bicycle  friendly  environment,  one  that  is  interesting,  safe,  secure,  and  at  a 
human  scale.  Provide  pathway  connections  between  subdivisions  and  at  ends  of  cul  de  sacs  to 
adjacent  areas.  Improve  connectivity  between  nearby  areas  and  have  narrow  street  in  neighbor- 
hoods to  slow  down  traffic.  We  should  personally  observe  what  is  happening,  i.e.  walk  the  routes, 
experience  the  barriers  that  pedestrians  and  bicyclists  encounter  and  seek  ways  to  avoid  them. 

These  efforts  point  the  way  for  a  new  direction  for  land  use,  one  that  provides  more  choices  and 
can  lead  to  a  better  quality  of  our  communities.  It  also  can  accommodate  our  changing  population 
and  help  to  deal  with  problems  of  congestion  and  the  environment.  I  congratulate  you  for  holding 
a  conference  on  this  important  topic  and  hope  that  you  will  all  view  it  as  an  opportunity  to  create 
better  communities. 


Source:  Nelessen  1993:  187 
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Financing  Transit  Oriented  Development 


Paul  O'Mara 
Tischler  Associates 


Introduction 

The  issue  of  transit-oriented  development  has  sprung  into  the  lexicon  of  planners,  developers, 
public  officials,  and  others,  much  in  the  same  way  neo-traditional  planning  has,  both  these  terms 
have  similarities  —  in  the  desired  end  result  and  in  their  advocates.  Both  neo-traditional  planning 
and  transit  oriented  development  seek  to  reduce  the  dependence  on  the  automobile,  improve  air 
quality  through  reduced  use  of  single  occupancy  vehicles,  and  generally  improve  the  quality  of 
suburban  life. 

Can  changing  our  policies  toward  land  use  actually  influence  land  use  patterns  which  in  turn  affect 
travel  behavior  and  hence,  air  quality  and  maybe  quality  of  life?  The  influence  of  land  use  policy 
on  land  use  patterns  is  often  hampered  by  several  factors. 

•  First,  the  political  institutions  that  carry  out  land  use  planning  are  often  weak  themselves. 
Effective  land  use  planning  needs  to  be  carried  out  at  a  regional  level,  but  as  Chicago 
lawyer,  Dick  Babcock,  noted  over  20  years  ago,  regional  agencies  are  "political  bastards 
—  The  offspring  of  a  loveless  dalliance  between  cynics  and  dreamers,  with  no  local 
government  willing  to  acknowledge  more  than  a  foster  parent  relationship. 

•  Second,  traditional  zoning  actually  has  promoted  segregation  of  land  uses,  thereby 
encouraging  decentralization  and  environmentally  damaging  travel  patterns. 

•  Third,  a  combination  of  housing,  demographic,  and  market  policies  over  the  last  50  years 
actually  has  helped  promote  metropolitan  decentralization.  Federal  housing  policies 
since  World  War  II  have  helped  subsidize  the  demand  for  spacious  detached  single- 
family  dwelling.  Public  investments  in,  and  the  underpricing  of,  the  costs  of  highways 
have  made  people  more  tolerant  of  a  spatial  separation  of  homes  and  work.  Where  we 
choose  to  live  and  consequently  how  much  we  choose  to  pay  for  where  we  live,  has  an 
effect  on  all  the  others  elements  in  our  lives. 

Altering  land  use  patterns  will  not  in  and  of  themselves  produce  changes  in  the  volume  and 
pattern  of  travel  —  without  concomitant  change  in  the  cost  of  trip  making.   Moreover,  clustering 
development  around  transit  stations  can  belie  the  fact  that,  by  and  large,  most  of  our  work  trips 
are  now  from  suburb  to  suburb  rather  than  radially  from  suburb  to  center  city.  If  we  cannot  make 
major  changes  in  traffic  behavior  by  altering  land  use  patterns  then  there  will  be  a  limited  effect  on 
air  quality.  But,  in  the  end,  air  quality  is  not  the  only  issue  relevant  to  transportation  and  land  use 
policies.  There  are  quality  of  life  and  fiscal  issues  associated  with  more  compact  development 
patterns. 
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There  are  two  major  types  of  TODs:  Those  around  new  transit  systems  and  those  that  are  a 
retrofit  onto  older  systems.  Within  these  two  types  are  three  sub-types: 

•  Developments  located  at  the  origin  of  transit  trips.  Boosting  ridership  at  this  type  of  TOD 
typically  requires  significant  amounts  of  residential  density. 

•  Developments  located  at  the  destination  of  transit  trips.  That  is,  pedestrian-accessible 
work  places  near  transit  stations,  no  more  than  one-quarter  mile. 

•  The  third  type  assumes  that  most  people  arrive  at  a  transit  station  by  private  automobile. 
The  idea  here  is  to  make  the  parking  convenient,  easy,  cost  effective  and  accessible  so 
people  will  use  the  transit  system. 

Financing 

The  financing  of  transit  oriented  development  is  often  one  of  the  most  vexing  of  problems  for  both 
public  agencies  and  the  development  community.  The  development  community  usually  must  see 
the  economic  value  of  this  type  of  development  before  it  pursues  its,  however,  real  estate  lenders 
are  not  hostile  to  transit  oriented  development  per  se.  Lenders  nonetheless  have  had  a  hard  time 
lending  on  new  (to  them  at  least)  types  of  products,  such  as  mixed  used  configurations.  They 
often  don't  know  how  to  appraise  or  underwrite  these  projects.  For  example,  for  lending  pur- 
poses, mixed  used  projects  sometimes  are  looked  at  with  each  element  standing  on  its  own, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  synergy  among  the  elements  that  makes  the  project  go.  In 
addition,  often  the  density  of  these  projects  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  area  which  may 
increase  community  opposition  and  hence  the  perceived  or  real  risk  to  the  developer  and  ulti- 
mately the  lender.  Lastly,  large  projects  are  inherently  riskier  because  of  a  longer  buildout  period. 

Any  transit  oriented  development  project  will  be  built  under  one  of  three  types  of  market  condi- 
tions -  strong  market,  uncertain  market,  or  weak  market.  The  approaches  to  financing  transit 
oriented  development  by  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  the  deals  that  are  made  will  vary 
depending  on  the  market  situation. 

For  example,  in  a  strong  market  situation,  the  demand  price  that  can  be  obtained  for  any  develop- 
ment product  -  office,  apartments,  retail  -  exceeds  the  physical  cost  of  development  by  some 
amount  that  assures  the  developer  an  acceptable  profit.  If  nothing  else  happened  -  no  one 
intervened  in  the  market,  if  you  will  -  development  would  occur  of  its  own  accord,  and  few  deals 
would  be  necessary  to  stimulate  this  development.  For  example,  land  values  along  the  Metro 
system  in  Washington  increased  by  $2  billion  during  the  first  four  years  of  operation,  according  to 
WMATA. 

It  is  in  these  cases,  however,  where  the  public  sector  is  able  to  share  in  the  market  proceeds,  of 
this  type  of  development.  In  a  strong  market,  the  public  agency  might  expect  a  developer  to  pay 
for  certain  public  improvements,  such  as  station  access.  In  cases  where  the  public  agency 
actually  owns  the  site,  the  agency  can  participate  in  the  financial  benefits  through  a  long-term 
lease  of  the  land.  In  Washington,  DC,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  owns 
the  land  under  part  of  the  Farragut  North  Metro  Station,  the  Ballston  Metro  Station,  and  the 
Bethesda  Metro  Station  and  leases  the  site  to  the  developers  through  unsubordinated  ground 
leases. 
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It  is  in  markets  that  are  uncertain  or  weak  -  where  the  demand  price  of  a  development  product 
might  not  exceed  the  costs  of  development  -  that  the  most  creative  financing  has  to  occur.  In 
general,  the  approach  has  been  to  reduce  a  developer's  risk  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  project,  by 
the  public  agency  assuming  some  of  the  risk,  or  by  actually  creating  a  market  for  the  project.  For 
example, 

•  Reducing  the  project  cost 

•  Tax  increment  financing 

•  Tax  exemption  or  abatement 

•  Write  down  on  land  costs 

•  Leasing  of  the  land  to  the  developer  to  reduce  the  initial  project  cost 

•  Contributing  public  facilities 

•  Loans  below  market  rate 

•  Assumption  of  risk 

•  Provision  of  loan  guarantees 

•  Equity  participation 

•  Creating  a  market  for  the  project 

•  Leasing  space  by  public  agencies 

•  Financial  support  to  prospective  tenants 

•  Provision  of  complementary  facilities  such  as  a  convention  center  or  other  public  use 
facility. 

Of  course,  that  amount  and  type  of  incentives  depends  on  the  objectives  of  the  public  agency  with 
respect  to  the  particular  station.   In  some  cases,  it  is  the  intention  to  revitalize  a  neighborhood, 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  policy  may  be  to  wait  for  the  market  to  turn  around  on  its  own  without  any 
stimulation. 

Fiscal  Impact  Analysis 

Unlike  master  plans  which  give  you  only  the  vision,  fiscal  impact  analysis  takes  that  vision  and  tells 
you  what  it's  going  to  cost.  The  early  studies  concentrated  specifically  on  capital  cost.  In  particular, 
that  1974  landmark,  The  Costs  of  Sprawl,  included  on-site  facilities  usually  installed  by  developers. 
Tischler  Associates  does  not  consider  these  to  be  public  costs.  For  off-site  capital  facilities,  loca- 
tion in  a  planned  community  with  contiguous  growth  reduced  costs  by  around  $2,000  per  dwelling 
unit  (in  1987  dollars),  compared  to  location  in  a  community  allowing  noncontiguous  sprawl.  One- 
time capital  cost  is  only  part  of  the  fiscal  picture. 

Quantitatively,  such  costs  will  by  far  exceed  capital  costs  over  time.  In  fact,  capital  costs  are  only 
10  to  20  percent  of  a  project's  total  costs  over  its  lifetime.  Another  consideration  is  the  "level  of 
service",  by  which  we  mean  the  amenities  associated  with  a  development.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  of  park  land  per  users  of  a  development  is  one  aspect  of  a  development's  level 
of  service.  In  many  cases,  more  compact  development  will  impose  higher  service  requirements 
because  of  the  demands,  or  what  has  been  called  the  harshness  of  the  environment,  created  by 
such  projects.  For  example,  a  more  compactly  developed  area  might  require  a  professional  fire 
department  rather  than  a  volunteer  fire  department. 

These  are  the  issues:  capital  cost,  recurring  costs,  and  service  costs  that  must  be  considered  in 
fiscal  impact  analysis.  Sometimes  and  integrated  analysis  considering  these  factors  can  lead  to 
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surprising  results.  For  example,  in  1990  an  impact  analysis  study  was  conducted  of  Howard 
County,  and  exurban  county  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  had  a  development  plan 
that  mandated  high  density.  The  study  found  that  there  were  higher  revenues  per  area  from  this 
development,  but  there  were  also  higher  service  costs.  The  net  effect  of  these  impacts  was  that  a 
more  dense  pattern  of  development  appeared  to  be  less  fiscally  beneficial  than  another  pattern 
might  have  been. 

Conclusion 

So  in  planning  for  transit  related  projects  there  are  four  basic  questions  that  should  be  asked: 

1 .  How  much  can  capital  costs  be  reduced  if  private  developments  are  synchronized  with 
significant  public  developments  such  as  transit? 

2.  Will  reductions  in  capital  costs  be  offset  by  increased  service  costs  related  to  higher 
densities? 

3.  Although  the  integrated  consideration  of  capital  and  operating  costs  may  be  lower  with 
compact  development,  may  such  development  lead  to  reductions  in  revenue?  (A  scenario 
that  our  experience  indicates  is  possible  if  more  compact  development  makes  some 
locations  less  desirable.) 

4.  Finally,  can  increased  density  be  achieved,  politically  and  economically,  in  light  of  political 
pressures  that  arise  from  traditional  suburban  preferences  for  single  family  home  devel- 
opment and  auto  travel? 

There  are  the  hard  questions  that  must  be  answered  in  planning  transit  supportive  projects. 
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Toulla  Constantinou 
Deputy  Director,  Planning 
Regional  Transportation  Authority 

What  we  have  learned  today  is  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  -  a  crisis  resulting  from  a  built  environment 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  because  of  the  costs  of  congestion,  air  quality  and  con- 
tinually expanding  our  infrastructure  further  and  further  out.  We  cannot  continue  the  paradigm  of 
auto-oriented  development,  it  has  become  too  costly  to  us  as  a  society.  New  land  use  patterns 
and  economic  development  around  transit  is  a  small  component  of  changing  that  paradigm,  but 
we  believe  it  is  a  beginning. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  our  existing  transit  infrastructure  is  that  we 
are  not  utilizing  the  assets  that  we  have  in  place  at  a  capacity  that  allows  us  to  break  even.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  improve  the  capacity  utilization  of  the  assets  in  our  existing  infrastructure,  not 
only  to  reduce  auto  trips,  but  also  to  create  better  neighborhoods. 

This  change  in  paradigm  doesn't  require  new  technologies.  It  requires  a  new  vision  of  what  our 
communities  can  look  and  be  like. 


Scott  Bernstein 

Center  for  Neighborhood  Technology 

We  should  explore  what  it  takes  to  bring  "stated  preference"  tools  such  as  visual  preference 
surveys  to  Chicago  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Working  with  local  survey  laboratories,  organizations 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Information  Center  and  some  initial  participation  of  Tony 
Nelessen  and  others,  we  might  set  up  a  series  of  focus  groups  across  the  region.  We  might  ask 
each  suburban  municipality  if  they  would  like  to  subscribe  to  such  a  service  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  argue  about  what  residents  think  or  feel  or  prefer.  We  could  also 
introduce  these  focus  groups  to  each  other,  thereby  providing  the  basis  for  regional  cooperation. 

A  second  idea  addresses  the  problem  of  split  incentives.  In  Oak  Brook,  for  example,  we  would 
need  a  transportation  system  that  would  not  load  the  cost  of  transporting  50,000  workers  and 
200,000  shoppers  on  9,000  village  residents.  Boulder,  Colorado  has  a  possible  model  in  their  "Go 
Boulder"  program,  which  is  actually  a  sort  of  HMO  for  transit  riders  -  a  prepayment  plan  that 
allows  the  benefit  to  be  shared  more  equitably.  Under  this  scheme,  large  employers  and  institu- 
tions buy  transit  passes  at  a  reduced  rate  for  their  employees. 

Third,  we  need  to  raise  the  horizon  of  possibilities  for  transit-related  community  development 
before  project  commitments  get  made.  Compare  Jim  Capraro's  story  of  the  Orange  Line  in  Chi- 
cago with  the  struggle  in  Boston  for  the  Southwest  Corridor:  what  made  the  difference  in  Boston 
was  a  dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  front-end  community  planning  and  development  functions. 
This  provided  funds  right  up  front  for  planning  and  public  participation,  in  addition  to  the  dedicated 
capital  funds  that  eventually  went  into  community  development.  In  contrast,  we  are  halfway 
through  the  Green  Line  Project  and  we  are  still  struggling  to  allocate  responsibility  for  community 
planning.  The  Green  Line  may  well  be  rebuilt  with  no  related  community  development. 
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Fourth,  if  this  set  of  ideas  as  a  whole  is  attractive  enough  to  local  municipalities,  then  perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  a  workshop  focused  on  how  to  target  a  dedicated  source  of  funds  to  implement 
them.  This  might  include  support  for  the  technical  work  itself,  or  for  direct  incentives  to  municipali- 
ties to  take  on  zoning  changes  with  a  much  shorter  cycle  time  than  it  takes  now.  The  Center  for 
Neighborhood  Technology  believes  that  there  are  potential  resources  available  through  ISTEA. 
What  these  are  and  how  they  can  be  accessed  needs  to  be  articulated  in  a  more  intensive  way. 

Finally,  some  very  interesting  and  creative  ideas  have  been  expressed  to  improve  our  capacity  to 
share  results  and  information.  Perhaps  we  could  create  a  better  information  network,  working  with 
NIPC,  the  Council  of  Mayors  and  others  to  get  the  ideas  into  play  much  sooner. 


Jack  Williams 

Village  President,  Franklin  Park 

Franklin  Park  is  a  large  employer  in  the  area.  We  are  the  fourth  largest  industrial  area  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  behind  Chicago,  Rockford,  and  Elk  Grove  Village.  We  have  had  no  problems  getting  to 
downtown  Chicago,  which  is  great  because  we  use  all  of  the  amenities  of  the  city  to  promote 
business  in  our  suburbs.  We  have  no  problems  with  being  a  partner  with  the  City  of  Chicago  - 
even  at  the  airport. 

I've  also  chaired  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Mayors.  In  that  capacity,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  intergovernmental  cooperation,  I  would  like  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  elected  officials  of 
the  six  counties  and  all  of  the  municipalities.  Maybe  all  of  us  could  not  be  in  one  room  at  the  same 
time,  but  at  least  the  CEO  of  each  of  these  groups,  or  the  county  chairman. 

We  could  almost  look  at  it  as  a  consortium.  For  example,  my  colleague  from  Oak  Park  and  I  could 
try  to  bring  together  the  officials  and  the  decision  makers  from  our  communities.  After  all,  no 
community  is  an  island.  Working  together  and  understanding  each  other's  problems  would  be 
beneficial. 

John  LaMotte 
Lakota  Group 

I  would  like  to  make  a  number  of  suggestions  for  moving  forward  on  a  transit-supportive  develop- 
ment strategy  in  this  region. 

First,  communication  and  coordination.  We  recently  completed  a  master  plan  with  the  Village  of 
Oak  Park  that  included  a  unique  and  very  exciting  transit  component.  As  part  of  our  assessment 
of  the  downtown  we  looked  at  land  use,  transportation,  urban  design,  and  the  real  estate  market. 
One  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  do  was  look  under  every  rock  and  knock  on  every  door  and  pick 
up  as  much  information  about  what  downtown  is  really  all  about. 

When  we  started  to  find  out  about  what  was  going  on,  or  not  going  on  around  the  transit  stations 
we  lined  up  Metra,  CTA,  Pace,  and  the  village  planners  so  that  they  all  came  together  at  one  time. 
Metra  was  putting  in  some  short  term  improvements  to  the  station  and  planning  some  long-term 
improvements.  The  CTA  has  shut  down  the  Green  Line  and  is  planning  some  major  work  at 
Harlem  and  some  minor  work  at  Marion.  Pace  was  getting  fed  up  with  the  congestion  at  Harlem 
and  needed  some  more  turn-ins.  But  nobody  was  talking! 
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Thanks  to  Village  President  Larry  Christmas,  Bob  Belcaster  at  the  CTA,  the  Village  staff  and  our 
planning  team,  we  started  talking  and  this  thing  evolved  very  quickly.  We  looked  at  a  minimal 
solution  of  at  least  upgrading  the  viaduct  there  so  we  could  make  an  intermodal  connection.  A 
more  extensive  solution  which  is  being  studied  now  includes  a  tunnel  through  the  embankment 
that  would  directly  link  Metra,  CTA,  and  Pace  in  one  facility  with  the  possibility  of  sharing  security 
and  ticket  booths  and  the  whole  thing.  This  is  what  we  should  be  doing  on  all  of  our  projects. 
Even  if  it  is  just  putting  stairs  in  a  station,  we  should  be  making  sure  we're  all  in  "sync"  with  our 
fellow  agencies. 

Second,  education  and  awareness.  We  need  to  do  educate  planners  and  engineers  and  decision- 
makers in  the  region  so  they  really  understand  what  transit-supportive  development  means.  A 
recent  session  in  McHenry  County  showed  that  neotraditional,  small  town  traditional  planning  and 
it  is  catching  on. 

The  more  we  work  with  everybody,  the  more  it  will  make  some  sense.  We've  lost  some  opportuni- 
ties; when  I  see  how  much  Metro  has  done  out  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  joint  development 
around  their  stations  and  I  see  what  we  haven't  done  in  this  region  —  we're  behind.  We  lost  an 
opportunity  at  the  Cumberland  station  (O'Hare  Line)  for  really  excellent  mixed-use  development  at 
the  CTA  station. 

We  are  getting  better.  The  Southwest  Line  started  joint  development  planning,  and  RTA  and 
Metra  are  in  the  middle  of  several  joint  development  studies.  The  Green  Line  is  an  incredible 
opportunity  along  with  ISTEA. 

We  need  to  change  our  planning  and  zoning  thinking,  and  we've  got  to  be  sensitive  to  the  engi- 
neering of  the  nineties.  All  infrastructure  engineering  has  to  have  a  planning  component.  We 
can't  afford  a  Lake  Shore  Drive  that  is  bent  like  a  concrete  canyon  away  from  the  lake.  We  can't 
afford  big  concrete  wall  transit  stations.  We  can't  afford  transit  that  doesn't  have  other  uses.  So 
our  engineers  have  to  start  working  closer  with  the  planners  and  vice  versa.  The  RTA  is  the  group 
that  should  be  doing  it,  but  we  have  many  wonderful  groups  that  can  help,  including  the  Center  for 
Neighborhood  Technology,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission  (NIPC),  the  American 
Planning  Association  and  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Council. 

Third,  we  need  to  set  a  "golden  rule."  The  RTA,  NIPC,  Metra  and  Pace  have  some  excellent 
guidelines,  but  we  need  to  expand  them  so  that  anybody  who  touches  anything  in  transit  follows  a 
standard  checklist.  If  an  engineer  or  a  finance  person,  a  planner,  or  any  decision  maker  says  we 
have  to  do  something  with  our  station,  they  can  pick  up  the  list  and  think: 

Is  it  planning-oriented  engineering? 

Is  it  big  picture/community  oriented? 

Can  we  get  synergy  off  this  and  make  this  a  centerpiece  for  the  community? 

Is  there  a  mixing  of  uses  and  a  clustering  of  uses  that  make  sense? 

Is  it  user  friendly?  Are  we  optimizing  development? 

Are  we  developer  sensitive?  Do  developers  want  it  and  understand  it? 

In  the  eighties,  developers  went  into  the,  complicated  world  of  development  on  their  own.  Now 
they  are  more  cautious  and  want  to  know  what  they're  really  getting  into.  So  we  have  to  do  better 
planning.  We  have  to  maximize  our  funding  opportunities.  In  Oak  Park  we're  going  to  blend  a 
variety  of  funding  sources.  We've  got  to  keep  pushing  it  in  this  region.  In  the  end,  like  the  little 
engine  that  could,  we  can  and  we  should. 
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